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National 
Temperance 
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Great corporations are now exerting a powertul 
influence to promote the growth of temperance 
sentiment. The position taken by managers of 
railway companies and other large commercial 
enterprises, is almost equivalent to prohibition. 


COCA-COLA has been a great factor in promoting and increasing 
this sentiment. It has caused thousands of young men to give up the 
habit of drinking beer and other intoxicating liquors. COCA-COLA is 


delightfully invigorating, delicious to the taste, contributes to healthy activity 


of mind and body. 








On Sale at Soda Founts 5 
or Carbonted in Bottles? C 
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REMARKABLE! 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Profits. 


Do you want to Better Your Condition? 
Is it your aim to MaKe Your Future Bet- 
ter Than Your Past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, position or condition, read this: 


VER $100,000 clear profit made by the first investors in the Metropolitan Mercantile & 


Realty Company. You could have been one. This company has been a favorite with 
investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corporation, with 
stock at reasonable prices. Because stock was offered in small blocks, so that the 
investor of limited means could acquire it. Because stockholders’ money was inv ested largely in 
real estate, thus giving them absolute security for their money. Because 
it has assisted many worthy people in getting decent homes, many 
organizations in getting halls and congregations in getting churches. 
Because the increased operations have caused the stock to advance 
steadily from $5.00 per share to double that sum, or $10.00. Thus those 
who purchased the first $100,000 worth of stock have made in profits 

$100,000, besides $7,000 a year in dividends for four years. 

The capital stock will soon be increased to one million dollars, and 
the ever enlarging scope of the company’s operations and the increased 
assets will force the price of stock to not less than $20.00 per share 
within the next two years. 

Can’t you see that the holders of the present one-half million dollars 
stock will make more than one-half million dollars on the transaction in 
two years? 

What are the figures in the ¢ase? 

The Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company has nearly four 
thousand stockholders in seventeen States and one hundred cities; has 
bondholders of $50,000 ten year bonds that pay 6% interest semi-annu- 
ally and mature in 1915; has over 175,000 policy holders ; owns nearly 
$150,000 in first mortgages on improved real estate in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and other States; is doing a banking business of over $100,000 

; yearly; hasa department store that clears over $7,000 yearly ; is erecting 
D buildings inom $500 residences up to $17,500 apartment houses; is employing 1,200 men and 
| women as agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, book- keepers, mechanics, messen- 
gers, tellers and cashiers. 
What do these figures stand for if they don’t mean that the Metropolitan is the most progres- 
"® sive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short is the leading company among Negroes in the 
® United States? 
Will you wait until stock reaches $20.00 per share, or will you buy now and be one of those 
‘to make one-half million dollars ? 
For further information, address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St.. New York 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 


BOSTON. MASS. NEWARK, N. J. CHARLESTON, 8S. C. COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. AUGUSTA, GA. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACON, G@ A. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D.C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA ALBANY, GA. 


or Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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AUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK $100,000. 


The Voice Publishing Co., 


(Incorporated, Atlanta, Ga.) 


“THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO" has been divorced from the old firm of 
Hertel, Jenkins & Company and is now published by The Voice Publishing Com- 
pany, an incorporated concern of Atlanta, Ga. We have executed a purchase of 
the Magazine with all its property from the old publishers. 


Two Great Reasons 


This Is No Fakish, Get-Rich-Quick Scheme of Migratory Tricksters, But a Proposition 
Which Should Appeal First to Your Business Judgment and 
Second to Your Race Pride. 


Two reasons have influenced us to adopt this course: First and foremost was 
race pride. The Voice of the Negro should be owned by Negroes. While it is 
edited and operated by Negroes, the money of white men was running it. The 
new concern intends to fit up a high class printing office as soon as our funds will 
justify it, and every line of work in it will be done by members of the Negro race. 
Then it was a business proposition. If any money is to be made out of race liter- 
ature, Negroes ought to make it. ‘‘The Voice of the Negro’’ is the most popu- 
lar periodical the race has. Why not put your money into it and make out of it 
a great race corporation, where a hundred instead of a dozen young men and wo- 
men will find employment? Then why not make your money bring you a hand- 
some income? We are handling large book orders as well as investing in real es- 
tate and mercantile concerns, and will be able in the near future to declare large 
dividends. 


Get in on the Ground Floor 


The Voice Publishing Company, as stated above, has an authorized capital 
stock of $100,000. The stock has been divided into 10,000 shares of $10.00 per 
share, par value, We are selling the first 2,000 shares at $5 per share. A _ block 
of a thousand sbares was sold within two weeks. The second thousand is going 
rapidly. The third thousand will be worth $6.50. Better write today if you want 
to secure rocky bottom prices. 

For further particulars address 


The Voice Publishing Company, 


68 1-2 East Alabama Street ~ ~ e = Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


(ireat Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3: North East, South and West 








J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















SUMMER THIS SUMMER 


IN COLORADO 


Many people put aside all thought of an outing in Colorado 
because they are accustomed to consider this greatest of 
American playgrounds as one of those impossible things 
beyond their means. Time was when a visit to the “top of 
the Continent” was a great luxury, as high in price as in 
altitude; but not so today. 














You can spend the Summer or a part of the Summer in 
Colorado, and live as reasonably as you do at home, and 
the quick service and low tourist and excursion rates 
afforded via Rock Island lines bring the Rocties within 
your easy reach. 





Our Booklets and Folders give the whole story. 
Write Today. 


System GEO, H. LEE, G. P. A. 8. L. PARROTT, D. P. A. 


Rock Island 


Little Rock, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. 
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GREAT CLUB OFFER 


A FEAST FOR A FARTHING 


Fora Whole Year 


The three greatest current literary productions of the Negro race for only $3.45; 
This offer holds good for only 90 days from June rst. 


Read and Act! 


The new Voice Publishing Company is making a great effort tu secure 10,000 new 
subscribers for ‘“The Voice of the Negro’’ between now and September ist. We rec- 
ognize the fact that there are thousands of people who would like to read all the best 
there is in the Negro literary world. ‘The ablest newsgatherer and best edited weekly 
paper in the country is the Boston Guardian. It is a little radical, but then the times 
are out of joint and need radical treatment. 

The only weekly magazine the race has worthy of the name is the Moon, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. It is edited by that stalwart champion of human rights, W. E. B. DuBois. 
Nobody of any consequence in this country has to be told who DuBois is. The author 
of the ‘‘Souls of Black Folks’’ has an international reputation as a publicist. Recently 
one of the New Zealand magazines around on the other side of the world had an aarti- 
ticle on the race question in it from the facile pen of Dr. Dubois. He writes in German 
as fluently as he does in English, and quite frequently is a contributor to German peri- 
odicals. The J/con is the Literary Digest of the race, with an editorial page thrown in 
for good measure. 

Shall we have to tell you about ‘‘The Voice of the Negro?’’ Let our readers speak. 
Jasper Phillips of Nashville, Tenn., says: ‘“The Voice of the Negro is unique and can 
only be spoken of in the highest terms.’’ Lawyer Gregory, of Washington, says: ‘‘It 
is unsurpassed by anything that is published in the country.’’ James T. Porter of New 
York says: ‘‘Your Magazine published in the heart of the old slave South on such bold 


and manly lines is the most hopeful sign of the times.’’ Wilson Jefferson of Augusta, 
Ga., says: ‘‘Every issue of your Magazine isa gem. Only the reviews of the New 
York Outlook and Independent in any way approach your own ‘Monthly Review’ in 
appropriateness of subject matter and clearnessof presentation.’’ Lawyer L. C. Col- 


lins of Atlanta says: ‘‘Your editorial reviews are the clearest, precisest, richest, manli- 
est and fairest discussions of the topics of the times that can be found anywhere in Amer- 
ican journalism.’’ Hundreds of others testify to the great value of ‘“The Voice of the 
Negro’’ to the race and nation. 


Listen! 


The price of the Voice is $1.00 per year 
The price of the Guardian is $1.50 per year 
The price of the Moon if $2.00 per year 
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But Listen Again! 





We have made arrangements with these publications so that you can get the Moon 
at $1.50 per year; the Guardian for $1.20 and we are offering you the Voice for 75 


cents. 
ures only by sending for more than one. 
Here is the gist of the matter: 
The thtee publications ordinarily cost 


VOICE $1.00 } 

GUARDIAN 1.50 

MOON 2.00 \ 
The club rates are: 

VOICE $ 75) 

GUARDIAN 1.20 

MOON 1.50 j 
Or: 

VOICE $ .75? 

GUARDIAN 1.20 | 
Or: 

VOICE $ .75/ 

MOON 1.40 | 


These are clubbing rates and these periodicals can be secured for these low fig- 


All three, $4.50. 


All three, $3.45. 


Two $1.95. 


Two $2.25. 


This offer lasts only 90 days.. ANSWER AT ONCE. 
The Voice Publishing Company, 


68 1-2 East Alabama Street 


Atlanta, Ga 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 86 cents a year 
for postage. 

Any one sending us four new subscriptions at 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. 

Send money only by draft, registered letter, or 
Money order. We will not be responsible for loss 
of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- 
tered. 








Our advertising rates are very_reasonable. Write- 
for them. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged unless aecompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 

Notification of change of address of the maga- 
zine should be in our office by the 20th of month 
preceding date of publication to insure the sub- 
scriber the current number. 

If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card. 
We are always glad to correct mistakes. 


Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 


681¢ East. Alabama Street., ATLANTA, GA 
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Heinrich The occasion this year of the 
Heine commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of 

Heinrich Heine is an opportunity to call 
attention anew to the attitude of Germany 
towards the founder of her modern lyric 
poetry and to review some of this poet’s 
characteristic eccentricities. Probably the 
name of Heine is less revered in Germany 
than in any of the civilized lands of Eu- 
rope. Certainly, Heine’s name is more 
venerated in Paris than in Berlin. The 
teason for this is not far to find; in Ger- 
many today, as was the case there a hun- 
dred years ago, as was the case in England 
in Shakespeare’s time, and as is the case 
in Russia today, the Jew isthe butt of race 
prejudice, a dark and despised son of Ab- 
taham. In Paris, in New York, in some 
of the isles of the sea, monuments have 
been reared to the memory of Heine, but in 
his own native land no pile of bronze or mar- 
ble lifts its head towards the clouds for him. 
The Germans claim to have other faults to 
find with Heine besides the fault of being a 


Hebrew. They .say that he was revolu- 
tionary in his political faith, un-German in 
his public addresses and attitudes, irrelig- 
ious and foppish. Certainly Heine was 
not perfect. He was not a sample of man- 
kind that we would wish to introduce to 
another planet. The atmosphere that gath- 
ers around his moral and religious life does 
not have a fragrance like that of St. Fran- 
cis Assisi. Nevertheless, this Jewish sing- 
er sang the soulful songs of genius and ex- 
ercised kinship with those self-sceptered 
kings whose minds are more vast than earth 
or sea orsky. No fair mind can deny that 
in his ‘‘Reisebilder’’ Heine has given to 
the world an admirable and unforgettable 
creation. It is said that there are many 
points of coincidence between the behavior 
of the man of genius and the pathology of 
the insane. Eccentricity does not, neces- 
sarily, betoken genius, and yet it is a fact 
that almost all geniuses are men of eccen- 
tries and imbecilities. The lives of Cato, 
Cowper, Coleridge, Swift, Lamb and Poe 
all confirm this statement. But the world does 
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not discount the greatness of these men 
because of their weaknessess; and the fact 
is Germany would not so steadfastly refuse 
to honor the memory of Heine had he come 
of the old Teutonic stock. Heine .was the 
offspring of three great literary movements. 
First, the great intellectual awakening 
known asthe Renaissance was yet being 
felt throughout Europe when our poet turn- 
ed from business toliterature. Then the 
Stuxm and Drang period of German litera- 
ture, with its mad indecencies, had left its 
after effects upon the times. And lastly, 
the Troubadour period had handed down 
to the age a graceful sweetness of song, a 
delicacy of language and a daintiness of 
rythm hard to surpass. We must bear in 
mind the fact that the Renaissance was a 
revival not only of Greek art, but also of 
Pagan philosophy and religion. As a dis- 
ciple of these three great periods in litera- 
ture, we getin Heine a combination and 
a contradiction. Someof his airy, senti- 
mental poems are musical with mythology. 
Others are vivid, dramatic, wonder-world 
tales, extravagant in their romantic quali- 
ties, and striking in their originality. 
When he praised, it was a song of most 
delicate sweetness, but from such a song 
he could turn to the most bitter satire 
and buffoonry. Hecouldendthe most se- 
rious poem with a coarse, sensuous jest. 
Yet, in spite of Heine’s empty and grotes- 
que conglomeration of the real and the 
unreal, in spite of his volatility and bla- 
tant blasphemy, still he founded a German 
school of modern poetry that entitles 
him to a place in the Valhalla of the great. 
He crystallized many a noble and pure sen- 
timent into charming verse and in many 
ways heenriched the language of his 
birth. 





San Fran- As the result of a terrible 
cisco quake on the morning of the 
18thof April which was fol- 





lowed immediately by disastrous fires, al- 
most three-fourths of the beautiful city of 
San Franciscoare in ruins. The newspa- 
pers have given to the pubilc detailed ac- 
counts of the fearful disaster from day to 
day. Therefore, we will not attempt to 
give details. But it does seem that a gen- 
eral account of the calamity of one of our 
greatest cities is not out of place at this 
late date. At 5:13 o’clock on the morning 
of April 18th the earth suddenly began to 
quiver and quake. Immediately great 
buildings began totumble in like children’s 
playhouses. A sleeping city awoke to find 
that its very foundation was being rocked 
by some unseen dynamite. People rushed 
to the streets half-clad. Everywhere men, 
women and children were running madly 
to and fro screaming and praying for mer- 
cy. It was an extraordinary exhibition of 
human helplessness before the subtle and 
hidden forces of { nature. Man’s greatest 
effort at construction, the steel skyscraper, 
staggered and reeled like a drunken man. 
The earthquake broke the great water- 
mains of the city and also many gas-mains. 
Fires broke out everywhere. The city was 
at the mercy ofthe flames. Many human 
lives were lost in the earthquake and now 
practically 300,000 people were rendered 
homeless by the fire. While such an awe- 
striking event as an earth-shivering is to 
be dreaded and while the destruction of al- 
most an entire city by fire is a fearful ca- 
lamity, still this double fate of an Ameri- 
can city brought out and developed an 
American characteristic of which we are 
proud. The people of San Francisco were 
cool under most trying circumstances. 
Many deeds performed during the two days 
of tne fire will take rank among the bravest 
deeds in the annals of disasters. Order 


was at once restored, There was compara- 
tively little want and suffering two days 
after the fire died out, and the people set 
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themselves to the tremendous task of build- 
ing anew city. Never before has the spir- 
it of charity been shown so readily. The 
millionaires of this country poured out of 
their wealth to relieve the situation. Con- 
gress made large appropriations. The 
poor man gave his mite. The foreigner 
reached his hand across the sea to help his 
brother. The whole world is now likea 
vast crazy-quilt and we all recognize kin- 
ship with each other. Thus the convul- 
sion and fire at San Francisco have caused 
the heart of humanity to reveal its growth 
in love. 





Presidental Pre- According to the Con- 
sumption stitution, the funda- 
mental law of the land, 

we have three co-ordinate branches of the 
United States Government. They are the 
Legislative, Judicial and Executive depart- 
ments. The sphere of each department is 
defined and no one department has the right 
to encroach upon the territory of another 
department. It is the business of Congress 
to make the laws of the land. It is the 
business of the courts to interpret those 
laws. It isthe business of the President 
and his co-workers to enforce those laws. 
When this is thoroughly understood, it 
will at once be seen that Mr. Roosevelt has 
made an egregrious blunder in a message 
to Congress during the last days of April. 
For the last yearor more Mr. Roosevelt 
has been on the trail of the Beef Trust. It 
is true that in his zeal to achieve popular- 
ity he has not gone about his work asa 
cool-headed statesman would have gone 
about it, but still we allowed that it was 
human to be vain, and gave Mr. Roosevelt 
credit for whatever was accomplished along 
the line of reforms against corporation tyr- 
anny. The President sent Mr. Garfield, 
his young Commissioner of Corporations, 
to Chicago to gather information about the 
Beef Trust. Mr. Garfield came back to 
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Washington and reported to the President, 
who at once instructed Mr. Moody, Attor- 
ney General, to begin suit against the pack- 
ers. Inthe court proceedings all the evi- 
dence pointed to the fact that Mr. Garfield 
had promised the packers immunity from 
prosecution on account of any evidence they 
might furnish him. Accordingly, the 
packers gave the Commissioner of Corpor- 
ations free access to their books. Mr. 
Moody’s strongest evidence of a packers’ 
conspiracy to control the meat market was 
obtained through Mr. Garfield. Conse- 
quently, the packers claimed immunity 
from prosecution, as was promised them by 
Mr. Garfield. Judge Humphry, the Judge 
of the United States District Court of Chi- 
cago, decided that the packers were im- 
mune from prosecution by virtue of the in- 
formation given Mr. Garfield under the 
promise of immunity. Judge Humphry’s 
decision was very displeasing to the Presi- 
dent. He forthwith sent a special message 
to Congress in which he denounced the de- 
cision of Judge Humphry as a ‘‘miscarriage 
of justice,’’ declaring that ‘‘such interpre- 
tation of the law comes measurably near 
making the law a farce’ and that he could 
‘thardly believe that the ruling of Judge 
Humphry will be followed by other judges.’’ 
This language from the President must 
strike all believers in our form of govern- 
ment as amazingly arrogant. Nothingcan 
be said in extenuation of either the rascali- 
ty of an extra-smart trust which avails itself 
of the chances offered by legal laxaties or 
of some of our courts steeped in the fusti- 
ness of traditional absurdities. The Presi- 
dent was right in asking Congress for re- 
forms along this line. But he hasno right, 
as the Executive head of the government, 
to constitute himself a court of appeal for 
the judiciary. That is not and has never 
been his function. This irritability in Mr. 
Roosevelt is inexcusable. He seems to be 
incurably cocksure, posing before the world 
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as the oracle of the continent. Of late he 
has exhibited nothing of that calm, judi- 
cial, unruffled temper that we are wont to 
see in our presidents. Frantic with fury 
at an independent judiciary, overtowering 
in his ambition to be the most popular pres- 
ident America has ever had, arrogant and 
bulldozing towards Congress, which makes 
the laws which he is to execute, impatient 
with those who do not hasten to accept his 
radical and socialistic preachments, the 
conservative citizenry of the country are 
beginning to feel a dizziness as if we were 
rushing down a steep place to destruction. 





The proper 
Critic 


While it is the duty of each 
one of the departments of 
the government to respect 
the other in its sphere of operations, on the 
other hand it is the duty of the people to 
watch their liberties with the eye of an 
eagle and to forcibly and fearlessly criticise 
any and all of the departments when they 
do not perform their respective duties. 
For instance, Mr. Roosevelt has made him- 
self liable to criticism by the way he has 
avoided calling the attention of Congress 
to the open nullification of the 14th and 
15th Amendments to the Constitution in 
the Southern section of the United States. 
Had the violation of this fundamental law 
of the land related to anything else save 
the Negro, our strenuous President would 
not only have called the attention of Con- 
gress to the matter, but would have had 
the Attorney General and all his depart- 
ment on the trail of the lawbreakers. To 
thus allow the laws of the land to be open- 
ly violated without turning so much asa 
straw to correct this evil tendency is a 
gross breach of duty as an impartial ex- 
ecutive of all the people. The President 
owes it, not only to eight million colored 
citizens, but to all of those people who be- 
lieve in law as the mainstay of society, to, 





at least, seek to limit the field of activities 
of class legislators. Quite likely his 
course has been based on a mistaken 
policy of peace and reconcilliation; but a 
peace which acquiesces in the deciteniza- 
tion of a large class of people is a cowardly 
peace which no official should welcome. 

Congress, too, has been derelict to itsduty. 

It seems to have formed itself into a con- 
spiracy to gabble. All of the problems of 
the country go begging for solution while the 
representatives of the people at Washington 
industrially manufacture campaign thun- 
der. Never have we suffered from a great- 
er dearth of statemanship. Law-breaking is 
so common in America these days and the 
interests of civilization are so seldom vindi- 
cated that it is becoming manifest to all 
the world that whatever else the United 
States government can do, one thing it can- 
not do, and that is to govern its own peo- 
ple. Our courts rest under a deep shadow 
of suspicion. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Supreme Court of the land has always 
found a way to evade a square decision on 
our vicious Southern disfranchisement 
laws. ‘The grandfather clauses in all of 
these new Southern State Constitutions 
are manifestly opprobrious and one-sided 
arrangements. They would be aburd and 
unsupportable in any fair court in the land. 
The lawyers who have appeared before the 
courts in the interest of these bad laws 
have gone there with no law and no argu- 
ment,—nothing but the mere vapidity of 
idle words. And yet the courts have 
wrapped themselves about in a cloud of 
legal verbiage and allowed the rascality of 
undermining the Constitution to go on un- 
checked. The Chattanooga lynching was 
an open flouting of the dignity of the Su- 
preme Court and a challenge to the poten- 
tial efficiency of the Federal Government. 
What has the Court done to uphold its dig- 
nity? What has the President done to pro- 
tect the Court? What expression have we 
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heard in Congress against this denuded 
diabolism? Manifestly, the whole regime 
is squandering the political heritage of the 
people. But something will yet happen 
to stir up the stagnated morals of the Na- 
tion. It is upto those people who believe 
in law, liberty and justice to stand by their 
guns. 





The Shattering of Senator Hopkins of 
aGlass House Illinois performed a 
duty in the Senate on 
the 19th, of April which should have been 
performed long ago. For the last five or 
six months Senator Tillman of South Caro- 
lina has been posing as a great reformer be- 
fore the country. Everybody and every- 
thing have been of a peculiar wicked char- 
acter to Tillman. He took a malicious de- 
light in finding fault withthings. In his 
topsy-turvy world the color of the grass 
was blue, the sky bright green and the 
roses wore an ebony hue. Tillman was 
forever snapping at and bulldozing every- 
body. Upon this particular occasion he 
was trying to fasten some blame upon Sena- 
tors Hopkins and Cullom for the fact that 
John R. Walsh, a Chicago banker who fail- 
ed through fraud some months ago, was 
out on bond. Senator Hopkins turned 
fiercely on Tillman and said: 

“T am unable to understand the motive that can 
prompt the senator from South Carolina morning 
after morning, like Don Quixote, to get as- 
tride his steed and bring some question into the 
senate that has no relation to the legislation be- 
fore thisbody or before congress for the simple 
purpose of exploiting himself, attracting the at- 
tention of the galleries and getting a little atten- 
tion through the newspapers of the country. I 
cannot understand why it is that a man living in 
the section that he does, representing the consti- 
tuency that we know he represents, should so 
concern himself as to whether the lawin the city 
of Chicago, in the State of Illinois is obeyed, i 
intimated to him the other day thatthe 2,000,000 
people living within that splendid city are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves. 

“Now, I think it is about time that the country 
should know something about who this modern 
teformer is, this man that is seeking to pillory 
every other locality as dishonest and every other 

man before the public asa dishonest man anda 
violator of thelaw. I think itis about time that 
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the senateand the country should know some- 
thing about him. Whoishe and where does he 
come from? He comes from the State of South 
Carolina, I find, Mr. President, with a white popu- 
lation of 557,000 and with a colored population of 
782,000. 

“It is known the country over that the senator 
owes his seat inthis body tothe suppression of the 
colored vote in that State. 

“Tt is known here, and itisknown, I say, in 
every section of our common country, that the 
majority of the people of that State, by the mani- 
pulation of the senator from South Carolina and 
the men who associate with him in that State, 
have been deprived of their rights, civil and po- 
litical, that have been guaranteed to them under 
the constitution of ourcommon country.’’ 
Quoting from one of Senator Tillman’s 
lectures in which he declared ‘‘we have 
hung them and burned them in South 
Carolina,’’ Senator Hopkins continued: 

‘*He bows his head in assent. My God, think 
of a man in the United States who would approve 
such a barbarous and treacherous practice. He 
talks about possible infractions of the banking 
laws; how is a little money tobe compared with 
the burning of men and women at the stake with- 
out the opportunity of protesting their innocence? 

When the people of South Carolina shall enjoy 
therights and privileges granted to them under our 
constitution, when we may say upon this floor 
that the courts are open to protect the rights of 
all, great and small, rich and poor, in that State, 
as they are in Illinois, then I will listen with some 
patience to a criticism of me and my people and 
with the manner in which the law is administered 
in Chicago. But untilthat time, Mr. President, 
I protest against such a senator as that claiming 
that the law is not properly and fully administered 
in the city in which I live,”’ 


This provoked a retort from Tillman. He 
declared that the protection of civilization 
demanded iynching for crimes against wo- 
manhood. He made a reference to the re- 
cent lynching at Springfield, O., which 
brought Senator Foraker to his feet. Mr. 
Foraker acknowledged regretfully that a 
lynching had occurred at Springfield, but 
rejoiced that Springfield and Ohio con- 
tained men who vindicated the law. He 
said that of all the lynchings that had oc- 
curred in this country, he had never known 
of but one man who defended them in the 
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halls of the Senate. At least once this 
blab-mouth has received his deserts. His 
moral pretences are perennially ridiculous 
to those who know his malign history. 
He has never been regarded by the decent 
white people of his own State as anything 
but a screaming, uproaring farce. The 
very fact that he isin the Senate instead 
of the penitentiary is a howling parody on 
justice. His advent into politics in South 
Carolina precipitated a carnival of racial 
passions, anarchy and murders. He made 
the whole State a zone of tragedies and 
impartial historians will refer to the rise of 
Tillman as the nightmare period of South 
Carolina. During that period law was 
rendered contemptible: it was an unfor- 
gettable outrage tobe borna Negro; and 
chivalry and mob law were placed in the 
samecategory. Tillman went hither and 
yon in the State sizzling and spluttering, 
hurling everywhere his verbal venom. A 
man like Tillman has no business in, the 
Senate. He is responsible for half of the 
South’s rascalities and ebony cannot be 
stained with a darker tinge than the his- 
tory of this yawping blackguard. 





Rate-Making in Whatever may be the 
the Senate ultimate fate of the rail- 


road rate bill inthe Sen- 
ate, the lengthy debates on it have disclos- 
ed the fact that many Senators seriously 
doubt the constitutionality of the bill. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been pleading for several 
years for extended powers of rate regula- 
tion for the Interstate Commerce Com mis- 
sion, Many ofthe senators have felt that 
this was needless meddling with the busi- 
ness of the country by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but they have a man who wants to 
to go down in history as the individual 
who started the agitation which culminat- 
ed in rate legislation. Swept into line by 
the power of public sentiment, they 
have been placed in a position of ad- 
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vocating such and yet of 
trying to impede the same. There are 
other senators who want such legislation 
and are fighting for it in earnest. 
All of this hue and cry about dis- 
crimination in ratesis about freight. The 
other day Senator Foraker offered an 
amendment to the bill which provides that 
the ‘‘same or equal accommodations’’ 
be furnished both races on passenger trains. 
Immediately all of the Southern senators 
were on their feet. They objected. They 
were against discrimination when hogs, 
horses, fruits and lumber were concerned, 
but when human beings were considered, 
they objected. Think of it? Man who 
can aspire and dream and think must be 
discriminated against, but mere chattels 
must {be treated alike. Senator Bacon 
made an assertion which he knew was 
was false. Hedeclared that equal accomo- 
dations were furnished both races in Geor- 
gia today. Such an assertion can only be 
made in reckless defiance of all the notori- 
ous facts. There is but one road that runs 
out of Atlanta that gives the colored peo- 
ple decent accommodations. None of them 
furnish sleeping car accommodations for 
colored people. In some parts of South 
Carolina the little dingy apartment marked 
‘*Colored’’ is unfit for decent work hands 
totravelin. Thissame Jimcrow apartment 
is used for work hands, convicts, white 
drunkards and the news butcher. And 
yet men have the audacity to rise in the 
Senate and claim that the races have equal 
accommodations here in the South. Mr. 
Roosevelt of ‘‘Square Deal’’ fame has 
nothing whatever to say of such conditions. 
He is too anxious to be popular for that. 
The Foraker amendment was voted under 
and twelve Republicans joined the Demo- 
crats inkilling it. It would be hard on 


Mr. Roosevelt, but would probably be a 
blessing to the country if the rate bill was 
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voted under too. It is of evil parentage in 
the Senate and the overtowering ambition 
in the White House deserves a curbing. 





May Day in The uneasiness felt in the 
Paris French capital at the ap- 
proach of May 1, known as 
May Day, was natural and justifiable. A 
huge strike of most of the laboring forces 
of Paris, Brest, Lyons, Lens, Bordeaux 
and Marseilles for an 8 hour day followed 
the mine disaster at Currieres. It seems as 
if May 1 wasset asthe day when all the 
strikers were to make special demonstra- 
tions in the interest of their cause. It was 
to be a kind of field day for labor. ‘The 
Monarchists, Bonapartists, Revolutionists, 
and Anarchists were planning to take 
advantage of the dissatisfaction among 
the laboring classes in order to start a 
revolution. The nature of the French- 
man is volatile and excitable, and, there- 
fore, the threat of a _ revolution was 
not to be scoffed at lightly. The gov- 
ernment authorities were equal to the oc- 
casion. As a precaution, thousands of sol- 
diers were brought into Paris and the met- 
ropolitan city was turned into a huge mili- 
tary camp. It was well that Paris was 
filled with soldiers, for while no revolution 
took place, there were many scenes of ex- 
treme violence in the city and several which 
would have been unmnageable by the po- 
lice. More than a thousand persons were 
arrested, among them many of the strike 
leaders and prominent Monarchists and 
Bonapartists. The arrest of the leaders 
confused the mob and nipped the threaten- 
ed revolution in the bud. The world con- 
gtatulates France on being able to avoid 
the carnival of violence which less stern 
measures would have brought forth. 


The Meeting of The early years 
the Duma 


of the 
twentieth century seem 
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to be the meeting-place 

of events of world-historical importance. 
Nations and policies are changing with 
amazing swiftness. Among the marvel- 
lous transformations of the times no event 
is more significant than the exit of abso- 
lutism in Russia and the entrance of a con- 
stitutional government. The clanging of 
the church bells of St. Petersburg at 10 
o’clock, Thursday morning, May 10, as 
Czar Nicholas passed under the grim walls 
of the fortresses of St. Paul and St. Peter 
to the cathedral where he could offer pray- 
er before the tombs of his ancestors, must 
have sounded to this weak, but benignant 
Romanoff, like the tragic knell of autocra- 
cy in the whole western world. May roth 
was the long looked-for day of the Duma, 
the dream of two centuries of agitation, 
toil and prayer. The huge and unwieldy 
Slavonic Empire whose portentious growth 
for a century has been regarded asa men- 
ace to two continents is no longer the play- 
thing of a monarch. A parliament was 
wrung from the Czar in the hour of dis- 
tress. In his more peaceful moments he 
evidently regretted that he had made con- 
cessions. The original manifesto of Octo- 
ber 30th was conservative enough. Suffi- 
cient trammels were imposed upon the Du- 
ma to keep it from doinga great deal that 
was distasteful to the Czar. But the Czar 
took alarm from the April elections. As 
soon as the election returns began to show 
that an overwhelming majority of Consti- 
tutional Democrats would be sent to the 
Duma, Nicholas promulgated a fresh mani- 
festo in which he made it clear that he did 
not expect the Duma to tamper with the 
‘fundamental laws of the land.’’ He 
wants to be liberal, and yet he hangs with 
melancholy fanaticism to his absolute pow- 
er. He reserves the right to dissolve par- 
liament at will. He will not suffer the 
‘‘fundamental laws of the land’’ to be modi- 
fied, and he reserves the absolute veto pow- 
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er over all legislation. Still the Russian 
people have much to expect from this new 
institution. The members of the Duma 
say the peasants will kill them if they re- 
turn home without reforms and they de- 
clare they will prefer death in the Duma, 


if death it must be. Nicholas may find 
his Duma like Louis XV’s States-General. 


When he orders it prorouged, some fierce 
Mirabeau may arise on the floor and tell 
him that the members of the Duma are 
there to legislate for the people and will 
only be dispelled at the point of the bayo- 
net. The day of the meeting of the 
Duma was the most picturesque in the 
history of St. Petersburg. One scene in 
particular was in striking contrast to all 
former state functions. Within the in- 
ner chambers of the Czar’s palace, 
mingling with all the gold and glitter 
of the Czar’s minarets, was_ the 
bloused and bearded toiler of the steppes 
and the sear-faced and horny-handed har- 
vester of the plains. It wasa sight hard 
to credit, but, nevertheless, a sight which 
told in dramatic style the tale of a revolu- 
tion. From the throne the Czar read a 
colorless speech which was received in sul- 
len silence by the parliament, altho the 
courtiers cheered. The 
begun its work. Probably its first work 
will be to ask amnesty for those who were 
imprisoned because they struggled for the 
freedom of Russia. One of the burning 
questions of the Duma will be the defining 
of the relations of the emperor to itself. 
Another most important task is the peas- 
ant land question. That question and the 
question of a constitution for the country 
seem to be the great issues for the first 
session of the body. 


Duma has now 


The Voice Publish- Two years ago when 
ing Company “The Voice of the 
Negro’’ was founded 

by [Mr. A. N. Jenkins, nobody dreamed 
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that within such a short time, it would 
prove to be such a phenomenal success, 
We are not measuring our success particu- 
larly by the sordid standard of dollars and 
cents. We refer to the public sentiment 
created in behalf of righteous dealings be- 
tween the two great races of this country, 
to the discovery of genuine white friends 
for the Negro, to the acquainting of the 
Negro race with itself, to the ennobling of 
the lives of our own people and to the in- 
spiriting of the masses of both races with 
heart and hope for the dawn of a day when 
a broad human sympathy can characterize 
our relations. In all of these things we 
have every evidence that we have succeed- 
ed. Sentiment in the South is better to- 
wards the Negro because ‘‘The Voice of 
the Negro’’ was established. On the 
streets of Atlanta many of the leading white 
citizens stop the writer to say that they have 
more respect for the Negro race since they 
have had an opportunity to read ‘‘The 
Voice of the Negro.’’ Our Magazine goes 
to almost all the great libraries of the 
South. There the young people are read- 
ing it, and are finding out the fact that the 
Negro does not ask charity but justice. 
They have had the hope shattered that the 
Negro would torever be content to hew 
their wood and draw their water. The 
Negro wants to, and hasa right to be a 
full-fledged citizen of this country. Thus 
they at least see that no adjustment can 
ever be satisfactory that smacksof serfdom. 
We have proved the fact that, at least in 
the large cities, free speech will be tolera- 
ted in the South. Nobody can accuse us 
of trimming and truckling because our 
Magazine was edited in Georgia. Before 
‘*The Voice of the Negro’’ was established 
nobody knew that we had so many excel- 
lent writers. We have not only acquaint- 
ed the Negro race with itself, but we have 


introduced many new writers to the white 


world. 
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world. Many a life has been helped by our 
Magazine, and at times we have wished for 
adaily or weekly paper so we could pub- 
lish the many fine letters that come to us. 
We have succeeded in a measure in welding 
the darker races of the earth together, for 
inall of the countries of the world, where 
there are Negroes who speak the English 
tongue, we have enthusiastic admirers. 
From Africa, from France, from Austra- 
ja, from Jamaica and many other lands 
come letters saying that ‘‘The Voice of 
the Negro’’ has increased the black peo- 
ple’s faith in God and the destiny of the 
race. In allof this great work with its 
glorious fruit, Mr. Jenkins, our philan- 
thropic founder, rejoices mightily. Who 
would not? We said we did not measure 
our success in dollars and cents. We do 
not? Many times we have said things that 
our Business Manager thought would cut 
if subscribers and advertisers. At times 
alvertisers have written us to discontinue 
their advertisements because we critcised 
certain idolsof their hearts. We have faith 
inthe right, and so none of these things 
have moved us; none of them are going to 
move us. Soon after Mr. Jenkins founded 
‘The Voice’ it was bought Ly the Hertel, 
Jenkins & Company, publishers, of Chi- 
ago. The men of the company were all 
white. The managing and editing of the 
Magazine was done by colored men. But 
that did not satisfy some critics. They 
thought Negroes ought to own the Maga- 
tne. Dr. Bowen and Mr. Barber did not 
lave the money to buy the Magazine out- 
fight, but they did the next best thing: 
keame partners with Messrs. Hertel and 
Jenkins in the ownership of the Magazine. 
But this did not satisfy some of our friends. 
Black people must own the publication out- 


ight. We have given 
thance to make good. 
“rporation known as the Voice Publishing 


these friends a 


We have formed a 
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Company. Our authorized capital stock is 
$100,000. Thestock is divided into 10,000 
shares at $10 per share, parvalue. A block 
of a thousand shares is now on the market 
at $5 ashare. We have bonded the Mag- 
azine to the old company for $15,000. As 
soon as that is paid by the colored people, 
the Magazine is theirs. Do we really want 
to own ‘‘The Voice of the Negro?’ Now 
is the time to show our faith by our works. 
Then too, this isa business proposition. 
Within the course of two years we are like- 
ly to be declaring dividends. Let us have 
the support of those friends who love us. 
Only those who make the effort immediate- 
ly will be able to secure any of the 1,000 
shares on the market at $5 a share. 


Mr. Manning’s Call 
for a League 


We invite our white 
readers, and particu- 
larly our Southern 
white friends, to peruse carefully the arti- 
cle by Mr. Joseph C. Manning of Alexan- 
der City, Ala., published in this issue of 
the Voice. Mr. Manning has called for 
the formation of a league of Southern white 
men who believe in the principles of free 
grovernment. He has no desire to assem- 
ble together the hypocrites who prate in 
the market place about the rights of the 
‘‘common people’’ in one breath and who 
forthwith in the next breath decry so-called 
‘*‘Negro domination.’’ Nobody who is 
consistent with hisconscience and the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence cares to 
have any association with such pretenders. 
Mr. Manning, himself a Southern white 
man, wants to count the hands of those 
Southern white men who believe in the 
fundamental principles of the American 
government. The laws of this nation are 
opposed to class legislation. 
and individual efficiency of a man is the 
test of his worthiness to be a citizen. The 
recent law-makers of the South have made 
grandfathers the test of worthiness. How 
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many white men have we in the South who 
are opposed to the suffrage knavery and 
chicanery that is imposed upon the South? 
How many white men have we who have 
the temerity to so declare publicly? How 
many white men have we who are willing 
to begin organized work for the equality 
of privileges and rights for all the people? 
How many white men have we who are 
willing to give their lives to the repudia- 
tion of the Tillman-Vardaman- Dixon class 
of Bourbons and who want to abolish the 
unsavory reputation for deviltry the South 
has before the world? ‘Those are the men 
Mr. Manning wantsto hearfrom. Write 
him at this office or at Alexander City, Ala. 
If the few manly white men that we have 
should unite in a League against race bit- 
terness, within less time than three years, 
the South would witness a mighty moral 
earthquake. 





Mrs. Terrell on Miss The very interest- 
Anthony ing article by Mrs, 

Mary (Church Ter- 

rell in this number of the Voice of the Ne- 
gro on the life and work of Susan B. An- 
thony will be read everywhere with pleas- 
ure by women, irrespective of race or 
color. Miss Anthony’s life-blood was 
poured out for two great causes in Ameri- 
ca—the freedom of the Negro and the free- 
dom of woman. She dedicated her life to 
the cause of freedom at the critical time— 
the period when the nation most needed 
her. The democracy was in the throes of 
its fiercest struggle to vindicate its princi- 
ples. When the slave was emancipated 
she turned to give her life mainly to her 
sex. She threw aside all reservations and 
asked boldly that women be accorded all 
the rights and privileges that men have. 
She achieved some splendid triumphs for 
womankind. Her death was pathetic. 


The cords of life were snapped when she 
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was yet peering forward for some glimmer 
of that for which she had fought so heroi- 
cally—women’s suffrage. She raised her- 
self on her pillow and exclaimed bitterly: 
“Just tothink I have spent all my life 
fighting for a taste of freedom and am dy- 
ing without it!’’ Then she stretched out 
and breathed her last. How well she 
fought for the faith that was within her 
and how she was laid to rest amid the lam- 
entations of a continent Mrs. Terrell has 
told usin her splendfd paper. It is pecu- 
liarly fitting that Mrs. Terrell should per- 
form thisduty. First, Mrs, Terrell knew 
Miss Anthony as a personal friend. Then 
Mrs. Terrell was selected to represent the 
colored women of the country in the two 
great memorial meets held in New York 
and Brooklyn in March. The meeting in 
New York was held inthe Hudson Thea- 
ter, while the meeting in Brooklyn was 
held in the famous Plymouth Church of 
which Henry Ward Beecher was at one 
time pastor. On those two programs were 
the brainiest and best known white women 
of the country. Miss Ida Husted Harper, 
Miss Antnony’s biographer, and Mrs. Vil- 
lard, William Lloyd Garrison’s daughter, 
both declare that Mrs. Terrell carried away 
the honors at these two meetings. Being 
so thoroughly acquainted with Miss An- 
thony’s life and spirit, we repeat it is pe- 
culiarly fitting that Mrs. Terrell should re- 
late the life and work of this noble woman 
to our readers. 





African Un- 
rest 


Our April batch of African 
and Australian papers show 
that there is still grave un- 
rest in Africa among the natives. In cer- 
tain parts of Africa it seems as if the Ethi- 
opian Church, a branch of the A. M. E. 
Church in America, is leading the natives 
to revolt against the impositions of the 
white man. It is said also that the spread 
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of education is kindling in the blacks an 
ambition to share, and sometimes to mo- 
nopolize the government. Robert Jones, 
a white newspaper correspondent for a Eu- 
ropean news syndicate, writes from Natal 
that in order to preserve ‘‘white suprema- 
cy’’ in Natal the natives must be ‘‘rigor- 
ously excluded from political power and 
anything like social equality must be stren- 
uously discountenanced.’’ In the Trans- 
vaal the Boers are working hard to keep 
England from giving any recognition to 
the black man asa man. Telegraphic dis- 
patches show that in German East Africa 
many severe conflicts have taken place 
between the natives and the German troops. 
The Germans fear that the entire section 
of the country known as Northern Nyassa- 
land is about to be set ablaze with an in- 
surrection. Germany is also having trou- 
ble in Southwest Africa. Another Herero 
rising is worrying the Kaiser’s troops. In 
Northern Nigeria a sanguinary battle be- 
tween a British force and 2,000 natives re 
sulted in a victory for the British troops. 
The one hopeful thing about the situation 
seems to be the fact that the chiefs in the 
various territories are combining for mutu- 
al protection. This has a deep significance. 
The flags of the civilized nations of Europe 
today which are in Africa, are, for the most 
part, in the hands of men devoid of every 
vestige of principle—-mere exploiters who 
have a thirst for gold. They have confis- 
cated the lands of the Kaffirs, enslaved the 
Negro in Portuguese Africa, cut off hislimbs 
in the Congo to compel him to bear ivory 
to his treasures and in the vast outstretches 
ofa whole continent a mere handful of 
pale-faced men try to rule as lords and 
kings. The Negroesin Africa, as in Amer- 
ica, seem to lack the spirit of unity. While 
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some would be manly and strike for every 
right, there are others whose delight is to 


serve as sycophants and slaves to European 
exploiters. If, now, the chiefs can get to- 
gether and agree to stand together, the na- 
tive will find no trouble in protecting his 
land and country. In every way he has 
the advantage of the white man. There 
must be tribe fusion for the sake of a com- 
mon cause. 





The Muck 
Makers. 


In an address delivered in 
April in the city of Washing- 
ton at the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new office building for the 
House of Representatives, President Roose- 
velt called attention in a striking way to 
the present tendency among current mag- 
azine writers to camp onthe trail of cor- 
ruption. It isnot that Mr. Roosevelt does 
not desire that crime and corruption should 
be exposed; rather he endorses those writ- 
ers, who, after feel called 
uponto lay bare the vileness of corrupt 
systems and unrighteous public officials. 
What the President objects toisthe noto- 
riety-seeker, the sensational writer, who, 
upon the slightest suspicion of dis- 
launches out in lurid style to 
‘‘expose’’ some man whose life is a bles- 
sing to the community. 


careful study, 


honesty, 


This class of writ- 
ers Mr. Roosevelt calls the muck-rakers, 
and he places them on the same plane with 
the corruptionist whom they profess to de- 
The President is right. The 
magazines are too full of fake exposures. 
The average current magazine is a species 


nounce. 


of yellow journalism reeking with sen- 
sationalism. But there isatype of writ- 
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ers today who are doing’ more harm than 
the muck-makers, or sensational and unre- 
liable corruption-hunters. They are the 
muck-rakers, those writers of that class 
of fiction which saps the morals, debauches 
the intellect and corrupts the conduct of 
youth. Fully one half of the books‘of fic- 
tion that are now written are mere muck- 
heaps written for muck-worms to burrow 
in. A conspicuously infamous type of 
present-day toxic literature is the class of 
novels which Thomas Dixon is giving to 
the world. In all of Dixon’s books he 
throws a nimbus of heroism around the 
mobbist. He makes a hero of the high- 
wayman; the midnight marauder and the 
virile scoundrel are the men he glorifies. 
He has awayof setting forth his mental 
posing in what appears to be a wonderfully 
luxuriant style, but what isin reality the 
dreariest of inanities. Bret Harte first ex- 
ploited the generous rascal asa hero. Of 
late years writers feel that if they want to 
get their books on the market, they must 
give their heroes a dash of blackguardism. 
In England the ten cent novel which gives 
the young people the opportunity to en- 
joy the giddy whirl among the titled throng 
is ruining the lives of the young by giving 
them false ideas of life. In America, and 
particularly in the South, the race question 
is the most fruitful topic for the novelist, 
the journalist and the politician. The se- 
cret poisoners of the Middle Ages were not 
worse than these peddlers of literary muck 
on the race question. The baneful influ- 
ence of this kind of welter can be seen 
every day. The little white children are 
having mimic lynchings in their own back 
yards, and the youth of seventeen is lead- 
ing the mob. Nor do the colored chil- 
dren escape the influence of this poisonous 
fiction. They have seen how Negroes are 
sub-human, super- 


treatedin fiction as 
animal beings, and many of them have re- 


solved to die rather than accept the place 
assigned tothem. Witness the harvest of 
murderers and desperadoes. It is high 
time the people of both races were de- 
nounciug this class of muck- makers, these 
venders of literary garbage. It is time to 
turn the impressionable minds of our young 
people to that which is excellent and en- 
during in literature. 


THE QUEST FOR TRUTH 
‘Sheen will tarnish, honey cloy, and merry is 
only a mask of sad.’’—Emerson. ; 
Strikingly and cruelly, but faithfully 
and truly, has this man Emerson pro- 
nounced the funeral oration ofall the ma- 
terial things of this world Gold and 
silver and brass and granite are perish- 
able even as are the bodies of mortal man. 
The truth aloneis pérmanently power- 
ful. Search history and answer: What 
is it that has withstood the ravages of time 
and linked the ages together? Surely not 
empires; for all the great empires of the 
world have risen to vanish like the changes 
of aphantasmagora. Not the granite and 
brass monuments that men have reared to- 
wards the clouds. From the far begin- 
nings of history men have been rearing 
their Babels only to see themcrumble 
again to heaps of rubbish. Not even the 
mountains with all their majestic attri- 
butes aresteadfast and unmovable. Any 
day the pent up gases inthe earth are like- 
ly to violently expand and blow off a moun- 
tain-top. The one thing that does not have 
a fitful and wayward career, the one thing 
immanent in all the Universe, is Truth. 
This fact has been recognized by all the 
seers and prophets of the agespast. Jere- 
miah, the great Hebrew lamentator, de- 
clared that the very atmosphere with which 
the white-haired Ancient of Days surrounds 
Himself was composed of Truth,and Zach- 
ariah prophesies the millenial day as the 
time when Jerusalem shall be called the 
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City of Truth. And even so all the phil- 
osophers and seers that have entered the 
theatre of vital activities for the purpose of 
perceiving relations have come back from 
their excursions into the fields of specula- 
tion with the conclusion that there is one 
great Essence of Things, the First Cause, 
the I AM. Allelse is relative and tribu- 
tary. 

The Universe is a great problem to be 
solved and Truth isthe unknown quantity 
in the equation. For uncounted centuries 
men have been straining forward towards 
a grasp of the fundamentals regulating the 
great Cosmos. The astronomer sounds 
the depths of space in search of a limit to 
the material universe. The physicist 
probes the secrets of a drop of water for 
the life that is hidden from the naked eye. 
The chemist is busy pulling atoms to pieces 
and putting them back togethe: in his ef- 
fort to unravel the chemical and physical 
rationale of all the vital processes. The 
explorer seeks to cross those snowy wastes 
where the ice-packs grind in the gale and 
the dazzling light of the sun fades away in- 
to the unbroken gloom of the long Arctic 
night. The sociologist and the psycholo- 
gist are daily detecting and collating the 
facts which pertain tothe mind in order to 
discover the basis of humanactivity. The 
whole race of man is in a state of intellec- 
tual parturition and those who help to sweep 
onward the progress of Truth are the only 
ones who occasionally throw a flash of faith 
across the world. 

Time and again men have shouted ‘‘Eu- 
teka’’ at the sight of mirages which they 
thought were Eldorados. Still the lives 
of these men were not invain.. They have 


builded scaffolds upon which others have 
climbed. They have given insyiration to 
those daring spiritual and intellectual scouts 
who have approached to the outskirts of 
that great world of thought and life and 
occasionally ensnared a straying fragment 
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of truth. 

Some may doubt the regnancy of truth 
over love. To us love is but an emotion 
kindled by the true and the beautiful, a 
deep-seated sentiment which reaches out 
towards the ideal. Eros yearns for and 
worships Truth, beyond and above which 
there is and can be nothing. No pleasure 
is so sweet as the pleasure derived from 
sporting with and exploring the upper cur- 
rents. The pursuit and elaboration of 
Truth is a pleasure that is refined and en- 
during. The vastembracement of Truth 
encloses and comprehends all that is wise 
and just and beautiful in the universe. 
Truth is the precious life-blood of all 
that is distinguished in art, science or lit- 
erature. Those monarchsofthe mind, the 
self-sceptered kings who by their immortal 
creations have shed the luster of their 
genius on the world, must of-all men, be 
the most happy. No loftier feeling could 
come to mankind than the feeling which 
must come to him to whom it has been 
given to hold aloft the torch of wisdom. 

The Truth is the one thing worth while 
in all the world, for while other things 
come to the grave with their mouths shut, 
our faith in Truth, our love for the Eternal 
enables us to peer beyond the veil. 
When the fierce onward rush of the inevi- 
table moment comes, when the lights burn 
low and the boat’is ready to sail for the 
other shore, no devouring ogre over there 
can terrify if we have followed the lights 
given down here. The cords will be snap- 
ped and the golden bowl shattered only 
that we might tread the golden highway 
to the gates ajar. Then, those things which 
are veiled in the darkness of opacity and 
allthe infinite reaches of the Universe 
which lie beyond our senses and which 
have evaded many centuries of toilsome 
research will be made manifest. The search 
for truth is a gigantic, but neverthelesss a 
glorious quest. 








Choose! 


By Wm. Pickens 


Sit denique insiriptum in fronte unius cutsque, 
quid de republica sentiat.—Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


God offers to every mind its choice between truth 
and repose.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Where are you? What are your colors? 
Have you any standard, any principle? 
Have you heroically taken your stand in 
either line of fighting, or are you a useless 
contemptible, Janus-faced, amphibological 
‘*straddler?’’ 

For, strange to note, there are two well 
defined factions among American Negroes 
and their friends, who of all people upon 
the face of the earth should now be pre- 
senting a solid front. The Romans mur- 
dered each other under Marius and Sulla, 
but moved as One man against the Par. 
thians and the Gauls. They butchered 
each other under Anthony and Octavius, 
but they turned in solid phalanx against 
Anthony when he allied himself with the 
vile Egyptian. 

But we are divided. And in a certain 
sense I thank God for the division, inasmuch 
as frank discourse is superior to cunning 
amphibology, in as muchas it forces the 
wavering and faint-hearted to consider and 
choose principles, in as much as it brings 
a trial of strength and puts Truth on her 
mettle. 

How much is involved in a choice, and 
yet how necessary is it to choose! We are 
daily and hourly choosing between worlds 
and—who knows—between destinies. 

There are certain questions affecting the 
very highest and deepest interests of the 
Negro race in America, questions wich 
every intelligent and self-respecting Negro 
should weigh in his own mind. And he 
must choose. It is a condition that ab- 
hors both cowardice and puerility, and de- 
mands only courage, 


The Negro race and its friends are thus 
divided :— 

In our economical and industrial life one 
side says—‘‘Seek ye first the almighty dol- 
lar, and after its acquisition all things will 
be added thereunto.’’ The other side is 
crying—‘‘The dollar is of little avail in the 
absence of civil and political rights and 
even of personal liberty; you are grasping 
for the prize and leaving in the power of 
your enemy the great weapon for striking 
it from your hands. Will the slave flatter 
himself that the horse is his, while he in 
turn is owned body and soul by his mas- 
ter?’’ 

In discussing politics one side says— 
‘Take no thought of the ballot. There is 
nothing in America so useless as voting. 
Become wise and rich first and that mean- 
ingless privilege—citizenship—will follow 
as the shadow the substance.’’ The other 
side claims—‘‘The ballot is your most pow- 
erful auxiliary in the fight for education 
and wealth. What a childish and pitiable 
bit of foresight for you to enter the race 
for property and learning and allow your 
competitor to lay all the taxes and make 
the apportionments, and own all the courts 
and decide the litigations.’’ A fish might 
as well try to swim higher than the surface 
of its pond. 

In the educational world one side says— 
‘‘Learn to work (i. e., with your hands) 
and be useful, for the present. Men 
plowed before they wrote poetry. Besides, 
your industrial activities are the line of 
least resistance. That would accord with 
the wishes of your competitors. Work is 
at the basis of everything else and sup- 
ports all things. High ideals, etc. etc., 
all depend for their life upon this ubiqui- 
tous groundwork.’’ And the other side 
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replies—‘‘Learn everything; true indepen- 
dence for a race can result only from di- 
versified attainments. Yes, labor does 
support everything and is the substratum, 
but why should you be the ‘substratum’? 
Why should you not bea part of the over— 
as well as of the under-world? Why should 
the world’s burden rest upon your bowed 
backs? What glory is there in being merely 
the pack-animal of civilization? To hold 
your own in this civilization you must seek 
representation in its every phase. The su- 
perstratum and the possibilities of its at- 
tainment are the chief inspiration of those 
beneath. You cannot grasp high by reach- 
ing low.”’ 

There is another question, a question 
purely of personal liberty and individual 
equality, but which is usually mystified by 
the following phase of vicious association— 
‘social equality.’’ Here one side advises, 
“Quietly accept the imposition of inferior- 
ity. Itisa lie, but just treat it as the 
truth for the sake of peace. Diligently ap- 
ply to the white man the titles ofa gentle- 
man, and care not if he persists in address- 
ing you as he calls his horse and his dog. 
Be patient. This general disrespect and 
discrimination will develop into the proper 
respect and impartiality at some time in 
the long lapse of geological ages, just as 
the cohippus has developed into the race 
horse, and the ancestor of the baboon into 
a respectable Anglo-Saxon.’’ The other 
side says—‘‘I ask for nothing more or less 
than the liberty to associate with any free 
man who wishes to associate with me. 
Your color discriminations, legal or not, 
are all damnable, in as much as they draw 
an artificial and heartless line, give en- 
encouraging suggestions to the vicious, 
avd allow the stronger in brute power to 
force bastardy upon the weaker without a 
remedy. Color has absolutely no virtue 
for me, and however much I am outnum- 
bered I will not retreat one inch from that 
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principle. However little my position 
might affect savage opposition, by the God 
of your fathers and mine, I will never by 
voluntary act or word acknowledge as the 
truth what I know to be the grossest of 
lies.’”” And you might ask all the truly 
valiant hearts of the world and the ages 
how they beat towards these contrary te- 
nets. 

CHOOSE! 

‘*But,’’ says the fellow who is following 
the line of least resistance, ‘‘how foolish it 
would be to choose the hard and rocky way 
of ‘principle’ when a body can have such 
a fat time by simply acknowledging the 
might of the mighty.’’ Yes, as foolish as 
Socrates and Luther and Garrison, and al- 
most as foolish as the Man of Nazareth and 
the first century Christians. 

I overheard a colloquy the other day, 
the principals were a fat pigeon ina cage 
on the back porch and a lean sparrow on a 
limb nearby. The cageling was helping 
himself to abundant supplies of corn and 
peas and seeds. And when he looked up 
and caught the wistful glances of the spar- 
row on the limb, he said with a semi-sar- 
donic smile:— 

‘‘An empty crop and a lean thigh, my 
friend, are the price of independence and 
freedom, but the fatness and ease in which 
I live are the rewards of submission. All 
this’’—and he picked one of the choicest 
seeds—‘‘is gratuitously supplied daily by a 
ruddy hand that sparkles in gold rings and 
gems.’’ 

And the sparrow began spicily: ‘‘Do you 
not know why your crop,is daily filled? O, 
you superlative of fools——’’ 

And the sparrow took precipitate flight 
without drawing the moral lesson, which 
we must therefore draw for ourselves, for 
just at this juncture there appeared upon 
the cage of the pigeon the ‘‘ruddy hand,’’ 
ruddier than ever but bereft of its gems 
and jewels, and this time bringing—not the 
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bread of life. 

Choose between the half-empty crop and 
luxurious enslavement by the gilded’ hand. 

Never mind about that smart and up-to- 
date individual from New England, New 
York or Chicago, who makes a flying tour 
of the South, and then returns home and 
tells in some great daily about his discovery 
of two classes of Negroes—one patiently 
laboring and ‘‘wisely yielding to the inevi- 
table,’’ and the other chiefly complaining 
and ‘‘foolishly kicking against the pricks.”’ 
He only passed through, while you must 
continue to live in the South; his passage 
was made in parlor cars and clean accom- 
modations, while you for the most part oc- 
cupy the disadvantageous end of a smoker 
and sit in filth. No wonder he writes with 
such comfort and cocksureness. 

I say emphatically that the well-known 
illogicalness of human nature will not al- 
low the Negro safely to entrust solely to 
white men, even to the best of them, his 
interests in politics and education. The 
Roman father. who wept over the small 
bruises of his child and the Roman gov- 
ernor who was praised for mild and gentle 
rule over his province, would go to the 
Colosseum and cheer while 500 men of an 
alien and captive race were murdering 
each other in gladitorial combat. The me- 
diaeval knights were gallants to the fine 
ladies of their own rank, and brutes to the 
wives and daughters of the peasants. The 
English prayed and plead for the captive 
African in the United States and the West 
Indies, and with iron heel were grinding 
the hearts out of the children of the Em- 
erald Isle. The Fathers of our country 
signed and swore by the statement that ‘‘all 
men are born free and equal,’’ and return- 
ed home to kick their slaves. The Czar 
theoretically seeks the happiness of the 
world through peace conferences, and feels 
his throne rocking above a seething volca- 
no of popular oppression, discontent and 


misery, and sits still. Americans are 
much more stirred by Kishinefs than by 
Springfields. And we all with compara- 
tive apathy see the innocent murdered day 
by day where our interference would tend 
to save them, but we gush and overflow 
with pity and horror when Nature shakes 
the foundations of the earth and works a 
destruction where our interference is of 
no avail. 

How strangely illogical is this human 
nature of ours. 

Spite of the sophistical Tuskegee speech 
of Wm. Taft and other like ‘‘taffy’’ from 
equally high sources, it is the worst kind 
of folly for the Negro race to think of re- 
signing its political destinies to the good 
graces of Time, Fate and the white man. 
The very things which they tell you to get 
first and then vote, are the very things 
which to get and to hold requires the ballot. 

Would it help the Negro to vote? If the 
Negro voted on exactly the same basis and 
qualification as the white man, and his 
vote counted to elect or defeat, sheriffs 
would stop firing into the air, and fire into 
the mobs; Negro public schools in Louis- 
iana would not be all primary; city schools 
for Negroes would be moved out of the 
slum districts when parents asked it; the 
uglier forms of ‘‘Jim-crow’’ legislation 
would be practically impossible; a white 
prosecuting attorney would not think it so 
necessary to let the ‘voters’ hear him (as I 
personally observed a few weeks ago) re- 
minding the jury that altho he is prosecu- 
ting a white man for murdering a Negro 
the jury must not forget that the latter is 
a member of ‘‘the inferior race.’’ If Ne- 
groes voted, they would have a representa- 
tive in every department of the govern- 
ment at Washington to belie the slanders 
of the Tillman’s and Gormans, instead 
of letting them make their statements e 
parte to the world. If the suffrage were 
impartially open to black and white, with 
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any kind of a qualification thinkable, the 
Negro would control a large part of the 
government of the South. 

Perhaps you flatter your soul with the 
unction that your mis-representatives can 
do you no harm, since the whole world 
knows the truth. But the outside wo1ld 
only knows what it hears. Even malice 
incessantly re-iterated wins its way. Old 
Cato closed every speech, however imper- 
tinently. with the words: ‘‘As for the rest, 
I vote that Carthage must be destroyed,’’ 
until the Roman republic, like the huge 
overgrown brute that it was, rose up in 
jealous wrath and smote its wealthy rival 
into dust. 

Iam glad that the ‘‘revisers’’ of our 
Southern constitutions have recently 
thrown off the mask and declared that they 
never intended to oust simply the illiterate 
Negro, but Negroes of every character. 
For that offers a sharp and piquant chal- 
lenge to the deeper American sense of de- 
ceney and humanity. The present situa- 
tion in Georgia is typical where one gu- 
bernatorial candidate is pleading for dis- 
criminatory laws that will disfranchise the 
Negro, while the other argues against such 
laws on the ground that they are too good 
astimtilus to the Negro’s educational ac- 
tivities, and that ‘‘white primaries’’ and 
such other court-proof shams of the pres- 
ent order are adequately effecting the de- 
sirable end of oppression without the un- 
desirable result of enlightenment. Be- 
tween the two it must be hard for the 
Georgia Negro to tell just which is His 
Majesty and which isthe Deep Blue Sea. 

In Alabama I heard one of the most 
prominent members of the late ‘‘constitu- 
tional’’ convention pledge the people of his 
state that not a white man, however poor 





or ignorant, should be disfranchised. And 
most of the Negroes who have since regis- 
tered in this state, were not admitted on 
any educational test but on the recommen- 
dation of some white man that they were 
“‘all right.’’ 

We can appreciate the sarcasm of the 
Negro; he had answered the listed ques- 
tions, but the registrar, not wishing to reg- 
ister any more than the 35 Negroes he had 
already enrolled, added this stunner: ‘‘And 
what isa writ of Aabeas corpus ad testifican- 
dum?’ The Negro, illiterate but not un- 
witty, replied: ‘‘Well, sah, I dunno what 
that is unless it’s somethin’ another to keep 
a nigger f’om votin’ .’’ 

Acquaintance with such conditions with- 
out at the same time being acquainted 
with the Negro, particularly with the ‘‘ri- 
sing generation,’’ would render one pessi- 
mistic. But, thank God, there is one 
great advantage in it all: The Negro is not 
being fooled. The aspiring, ambitious, 
intelligent members of the race know what 
is the matter. And especially is the on- 
coming generation ‘‘alive to the situation.’’ 
If you have any doubt of the young Ne- 
gro’s choice of the foregoing opinions, just 
acquaint yourself with an intelligent body 
of them in any part of this country. Spite 
of the seductive influence of gold and silver 
the Negro of the future promises to be the 
humanitarian bit of leaven in the American 
mass of commercialism. 

Finally, my brother, whatever our friends 
do, whatever the ‘‘administration’’ does, 
whatever the opposition and the golden 
gods do think or say—for that, you and I 


are not responsible; we are accountable for 
our own lives and conduct, only for our- 


selves can we and musf we choose. 


She 








The Services 9 Dunbar. 


By George Davis Jenifer 


In all fairness to him who fashions the 
thing, let us consider the limitations under 
which the man wrought—let us, when we 
judge, measure his work by relative stan- 
dards. In justice to ourselves, however, 
we must measure by standards that are ab- 
solute; thus judged, work is either good or 
it falls short of excellence; there is no mid- 
dle ground. 


Measured by absolute standards, Dunbar 
may not have been a great poet. Little 
of his work in the vernacular tongue ri- 
ses above the mediocrity of every-day maga- 
zine verse—much of it is not as clever. It 
were an injustice to his people, therefore, 
and to his own memory—for he was ever 
modest of spirit—to rate him higher than 
he really attained asa writer of pure En- 
glish verse. What he might have been in 
this regard had he reached riper years, has 
passed forever beyond the chance of our 
solving. ‘There were notes deep and true 
here and there in his songs and—eheu!— 
could experience have brought clearer in- 
sight and maturer craftmanship, we might 
yet have cherished him among our greater 
American poets. Relatively considered, 
however, Dunbar has done well asa _ poet. 
Finding significance in the passions of sim 
ple black folk, he has lovingly set forth 
with picturesque truthfulness the sensuous 
joys, the broad humor, and the simple pa- 
thos of their.lives. Moreover, he has pre- 
served to our literature a life and patois 
that are doomed to pass with the diffusion 
of greater light among the colored people 
of the South. 

Dunbar’s verse was an earthly flowering 
of Negro genius. It takesa great deal of 
human experience before a man may sing 
worthily; his race must have lived through 
much of sorrow and of joy; himself must 


have epitomized within his existence the 
life of his kind, and what is more, must 
have realized keenly and clearly the pas- 
sion of his singing. If it took two hun- 
dred years before the American white peo- 
ple—gifted with the power of more or less 
accurate self analysis and precision of ex- 
pression—could produce a poet; Dunbar 
has wrought exceeding well for the Negro 
people in attaining thus early to an articu- 
late and fit utterance of the soul life that 
stirred vaguely within them. 

With all this, however the service of Dun- 
bar does not halt at the exposition of Negro 
humanity in sincere and musical verse. If 
he has pointed out to white men and to 
black men the touch of nature that makes 
them kin, he has also done far more. 

In those days when master and man were 
united in the bonds of slavery, there was 
abundant intercourse between the races 
and much of trustfulness and of affection. 
The black man’s hand received the new- 
born master; the black man’s feet were pa- 
tient to stay beside the faltering baby steps 
of his charge and swift to the rescue when 
danger threatened; the black man chastened 
the unruly spirit of the child that it might 
grow strong and comely in character as a 
gentleman’s spirit should; trembling with 
eagerness and affection, black hands clad 
the master for his marriage and when the 
white man’s hour was come, black hands, 
faithful to the last, gently closed his eyes 
in death. In spite of slavery, the people 
of the South recognized acommon human- 
ity. 

Then came the horror of war. Across 
the chasm reft by wounded pride, and de- 
feated hope and bereavement, the white 
man gazed with sullen eyes upon the Ne- 
gro, forgetting that once the black man 
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‘was his friend; only mindful now that his 


bond servant had been raised up as an 


equal. Pondering thus, his heart grew hot 


with rage and hate and lust for revenge. 

If habit tended to assuage the poignancy 
of this aftermath of war, and to restore the 
old affability between the races, time 
interfered; for the men of the old regime 
both black and white, who had known and 
loved each other well, fast went the way 
of all flesh and new generations arose. The 
white man, unduly fearful for the integrity 
of his kind, withdrew from the Negro; and 
the Negro, suspicious of the other and jeai- 
ous of his own new found rights, went 
apart with those of his blood into a group 
life. Now, each knows little of the other. 
In the homes of the Southern white people, 
strange legends, told with shuddering, have 
grown up about the Negro’s bestiality and 
utter hopelessness. In the North, also, 
painstakingly educated by indiscriminating 
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press reports, and generalizing loosely from 
their own observation of a few miserable 
unfortunates, men have formed cruel esti- 
timates of their black fellow-citizens. 

Unto these, who should be brethren, 
comes Dunbar singing of the Negro, not as 
a beast, not as a fiend, but as a gentle 
simple-hearted man. And the Southern 
white man remembers again the tradition- 
al kindliness between his fathers and the 
fathers of his black neighbor; while the 
northerner, perplexed to find a refutation 
of his theories, is disposed to be more gen- 
erous. 

Possibly, then, when the future has wit- 
nessed the complete revival of that friend- 
ship between the races, for lack of which 
our common country suffers today, men 
may see fit to raise in our National Capital, 
a monument to the black poet, whose songs 
made two angry peoples mindful of their 
common brotherhood. 





FIRST SIGHT 
Benjamin Griffith Brawley 


I did not dream when first I saw you, dear, 

That I should ever love you---did not dream 

That by and by I should unhappy deem 

Each day that brought no message to my ear; 

You were so young, so wicked, and so near 

To all that pained me that it did not seem 

That sometime in the after years the gleam 

That comes with love would bid me have no fear; 
But all those days are over and are gone; 

Above them rests the Never-Nevermore; 

At midnight in the silence and anon 

It is your voice that trembles o’er and o’er--- 

Your heart that thrills me with its own sweet tone--- 


Your love that bids me claim you all my own. 





W. H. Houser 


By Mrs. Howard Diggs 





W. H. HOUSER 


The history of the career of W. H. Hous- 
er, the well-known brick manufacturer and 
contractor of Charlotte, N. C., is at once 
an example and an inspiratlon to young 
men of the race who are inclined to scorn 
small beginnings. 

Born in 1845 and reared as a slave, at 
the age of 12 he became an apprentice of 
the brick-mason ind plasterer. At the age 
of 16 he was put incharge of a brick yard 
in Chester, S. C., and a little later his re- 
markable executive ability caused him to 
be selected to take charge of a brickyard 
in Yorkville. In 1865 he moved to Char- 
lotte and spent the years from 1865 to 1880 
in contracting. The A. M. E. Z. church 
at Concord, N. C., the county jail, an ad- 
dition to Mt. Island Factory, the Tuckesse 
Mills costing $3,000, and the Gastonia 


Mills costing $4,500 and the Henrietta 
Mills costing $5,000 were evidences of the 
mechanical genius of Mr. Houser. His 
building of the Charlotte Oil and Fertilizer 
Mills in 1889 at a cost of $20,000 was per- 
haps Mr. Houser’s largest job up to that 
time. During this time he employed 20 
bricklayers and 40 laborers with 30 men at 
work on the brickyard, his pay roll running 
from $100 to $150 per day. He furnished 
brick for theerection of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, the City Hall, the North 
Graded School, the D. A. Tompkins Build- 
ing, and many other of the largest struc- 
turesin Charlotte, including Carter Hall 
at Biddle University, which cost about $14,- 
ooo and required the services of 10 brick- 
layers, 10 carpenters and 25 laborers. 

At one time more than one half the brick 
used in and around Charlotte was furnished 
by Mr. Ho‘ser, who conducted two large 
brickyards with eight wagons and 16 fine 
mules. In speaking of his latest enter- 
prise, that of the management of a $50,000 
brick plant, the Observer, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the State, recently des- 
ignated Mr. Houser as being ‘‘considered 
an artist at the business.’’ 

Altho a man with superior natural gifts, 
possessing sound understanding, quick per- 
ception and business talent, Mr. Houser 
attributes much of his success and pros- 
perity to the obstacles and adverse circum- 
stances of his early life. Himself a self- 
made man, he gives ever ready encourage- 
ment to deserving youth of his race. 
Prosperity has not spoiled him, as it does 
many, for he is a man of a singularly cheer- 
ful and buoyant disposition, a favorite with 
men of all classes and most admired and 
beloved by those who know him best. Hé 
is considered by white and black alike to 
be one of Charlotte’s most substantial citi. 
zens, a striking example of what may be 


accomplished by force of purpose and per- 
severance. 
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Susan B. Anthony, The Abolitionist 





By Mary Church Terrell 


Among the men and women who have 
paid tributes to Susan B. Anthony since 
she closed her eyes in death March 13th, 
not one owes her such a debt of gratitude 
as I myself. My obligation to her is two- 
fold, for 1am a woman as well as a repre- 
sentative of that race of whose freedom 
Miss Anthony worked so indefatigably, so 
conscientiously and so well. The debt of 
gratitude which women, not only in this 
country, but all over the civilized world 
owe Miss Anthony is great enough to be 
sure. sut the representatives of that race 
which but fifty years ago bowed under a 
yoke of cruel bondage in this country in 
addition to’bearing the burdens of a handi- 
capped sex, owe her a debt of gratitude 
which cannot be expressed in words. 

Though Miss Anthony rendered signal 
and conspicuous service during those dark 
days, when there was neither light nor 
shadow of turning for the slave, the work 
she subsequently performed for the amel- 
ioration of the condition of women was so 
prodigious that her anti-slavery record dur- 
ing the last decade or two has become par- 
tially obscured. Nevertheless, among the 
abolitionists who strove so earnestly to 
break the fettersof the slave, not one work- 
ed with suchsublime heroism and more ar- 
dent zeal than did that noble woman, whose 
loss is so sincerely mourned all over the civil- 
ized world. It is difficult to speak of such 
valiant and valuable service as that render- 
ed by Miss Anthony to my race in language 
which some may not consider extravagant 
and fulsome. There are so many record- 
ed, indisputable facts, however, which 
show the incredible amount of work she per- 
formed in behalf of my oppressed race as 
well as her own handicapped sex, so many 
facts which prove her clear title to our grat- 


itude and love that it is unnecessary for me 
or anybody else to resort to fiction to add 
one jot or one tittle to her fame. 

From the moment Susan B. Anthony ac- 
cepted the invitation of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society to assist it in breaking the 
fetters of the oppressed, till the shackles 
had fallen from the last slave, she consecra- 
ted herself to this cause with all her heart 
and soul and labored for it with unflagging 
zeal. Routes for herself and others were 
planned and meetings arranged with the 
greatest skill and care. Into towns great 
and small, some of them off the railroad 
and reached only by stage, Miss Anthony 
went, preaching the gospel of freedom, por- 
traying the horrors of slavery and implor- 
ing the people to extirpate it root and 
branch. With the mercury many degrees 
below zero, we see her emerging from one 
snow drift, only to plunge into another, or 
shivering with cold in asleigh nearly buried 
in a snow bank, while the bewildered dri- 
ver goes to the nearest farm house, only to 
discover that he has missed the road and 
driven over a fence into a field, but urged, 
nevertheless by the dauntless, determined 
Miss Anthony to do his level best to reach 
the town for which they are bound, so that 
she may touch the hearts and arouse the 
conscience of the people in behalf of the 
imbruted, wretched slave. 

During a winter cf unusual severity, 
when the men who were her co-laborers in 
the cause of abolition broke down physical- 
ly, one after another, cancelled their en- 
gagements and converted their letters to 
their family and friends into veritable Jere- 
miads, full of the most pathetic complaints 
about their heads, their backs, their throats, 
their lungs and their eyes, Miss Anthony 
trudged bravely, heroically on. Though 
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she herself doubtless ached many a time 
from her head to her feet, was sick for the 
comforts to which she had been accustomed 
in her comfortable home but which she 
often lacked on the road, and was sad and 
heavy of heart because of the awful perse- 
cution which as a woman supporting two 
unpopular causes she was forced to endure, 
so literally did she crucify the flesh in be- 
half of that cause for whose triumph she 
worked with such desperate, effective earn- 
estness, she neither missed a single engage- 
ment nor lost aday from her work. In 
every fibre of her being she loathed an in- 
stitution which robbed an unfortunate race 
of every right that men hold dear, tore 
mother from child and separated ‘husband 
from wife. Having devoted this unnatural, 
brutal system to destruction, so far as in 
her lay, she allowed neither height nor 
depth nor any other creature to turn her 
aside from this work. 

So great was the confidence reposed in 
Miss Anthony’s ability by the men who 
represented the brain and the conscience of 
the abolition movement that the whole 
State of New York was at one time placed 
under her control. ‘‘We want your name 
to all letters and your hand in all arrange- 
ments,’’ Mr. May, the secretary of the An- 
ti-Slavery Society wrote her once. ‘“‘I 
think,’’ said he, ‘‘that the efficiency and 
the success of our operations in New York 
this winter will depend more upon your 
personal attendance and direction than upon 
that of any other worker. We need your 
earnestness, your practical talent, your 
energy and your perseverance to make the 
conventions a success. We want your 
cheerfulness and your spirit, in short, we 
want yourself.’ 

Considering how many giants there were 
in those days among the dominant sex, 
this was high praise indeed for a represent- 
ative of that half of humanity, whose men- 
al inferiority ;and dearth of intellectual 
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prospects were accepted as foregone conclu™ 
sions both by wise men in the new and pro- 
gressive West, and by their brothers in the 
ancient and stagnant East. 

In addition to being violently hated by 
the advocates of slavery in the North as 
well as in the South, Miss Anthony had no 
sooner proclaimed the Garrisonian doctrine 
‘No Union With Slaveholders,’’ than she 
incurred the bitter hostility of that party 
destined to crush the rebellion and break 
the fetters of the slave, but which at one 
time did not stand for the abolition of sla- 
very and simply opposed its extension. It 
happened, therefore, in a series of meetings 
planned one season for the Anti-Slavery 
Society by Miss Anthony, she was mobbed 
in every city and town she entered from Al- 
bany to Buffalo. But neither the winter’s 
cold nor the white heat of wicked men’s 
wrath could force or frighten her from the 
work in behalf of freedom and justice to 
which she had devoted her life and conse- 
crated her powers. When at Syracuse 
New York, eggs were promiscuously thrown 
around and about her and benches were 
broken, when pistols and knives gleamed in 
every direction, Susan B. Anthony, the 
only woman inthe midst of that hissing, 
howling, murderous mobstood determined 
fearless and serene. Hideous effigies of 
herself were dragged through the streets 
and burned, but such exhibitions of hatred 
only nerved her all the more for the holy 
warfare in which she was engaged. 


But Miss Anthony’s service to the anti- 
slavery movement did not consist entirely 
either in the speeches which she herself de- 
livered or in the meetings she arrafiged for 
others. The emancipation proclamation 
had no sooner been issued by Abraham 
Lincoln than this far-sighted woman and 
close student of human nature saw clearly 
that the resourceful, infuriated masters 
who had lost their human chattels would 
do everything in their power to render this 
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document null andvoid. The fact that the 
jails} of -loyal Kentucky were filled with 
slaves from Alabama, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi who were advertised to be sold for 
their jail fees according to law, just as they 
were before their emancipation was pro- 
claimed, filled Miss Anthony with the gra- 
vest apprehension and inspired her to work 
in their behalf with renewed energy and 
redoubled zeal. Firmly convinced that the 
only way of securing freedom for the slave 
was by and through an act of Congress, 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton called upon the women of the free 
States to do their duty to their government 
as well as to the slave by signing petitions 
urging Congress to pass a law forever abol- 
ishing slavery in the United States. Asa 
result of this call the Woman’s National 
Loyal League was formed. With her head- 
quarters in Cooper Union in New York 
City and without the guarantee of a single 
cent for expenses Miss Anthony worked 
throughout the long hot summer of 1863 
with might and main, scattering letters far 
and wide, arousing men and women toa 
sense of their duty and directing the affairs 
of this organization with the sagacity and 
the skill of a general. Not until the Sen- 
ate had passed a bill prohibiting slavery and 
there was no doubt about the intention of 
the House to concur did Miss Anthony 
cease to secure and send petitions to Con- 
gress and close her headquarters in Cooper 


Union. The untiring, persistent, consecra-’ 


ted chief of this Woman’s National Loyal 
League, the head, the heart, the feet and 
the hands of that magnificent movement 
was the noble, justice-loving woman whose 
memory is so dear to us today. 

Not only in her public work and by her 
platform utterances did Miss Anthony help 
to create sentiment in behalf of an oppress- 
ed and persecuted race, but by her daily ex- 
ample and by her private conversation as 
well. Shortly after she had left home for 
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the first time to teach, she wrote her family 
that she had had the pleasure of visiting 
four colored people and taking tea with 
them. With great emphasis she asserted 
that ‘‘it affords me unspeakable satisfaction 
to show this kind of people respect in this 
heathen land.’’ Again she writes a scath- 
ing denunciation of some ‘‘meek followers 
of Christ’’ as she sarcastically calls them, 
who refused to allow a colored man to sit 
in their Churchin Tarrytown, New York, 
and who could not worship the God who 
is no respecter of persons with their sable 
companion sitting by their side. 

If at any time Miss Anthony’s zeal in 
behalf of the race for whose freedom she 
had labored so faithfully and so hard seem- 
ed to abate, it was not because she desired 
justice for them less, but because she yearn- 
ed for justice toward all God’s creatures 
more. Having worked with such genuine, 
devoted loyalty and such unflagging zeal to 
help free an oppressed race, it is no wonder 
that Miss Anthony was wounded to the 
heart’s core, when the men whom she had 
rendered such invaluable assistance in this 
cause, coolly advised her to wait for a more 
convenient season or refused absolutely to 
assist her, when she implored them to help 
her secure justice and equality before the 
law for her own disfranchised sex. Al- 
though Miss Anthony was accustomed to 
the hisses of the mob and the persecution 
of her enemies, this attitude of her former 
co-laborers and friends, which literally 
seemed ingratitude more strong than trait- 
ors arms, almost vanquished her. 

Though Susan B. Anthony was an ar- 
dent advocate and an eloquent champion 
of an oppressed race, she will be known to 
future generations principally for ‘the pro- 
digious amount of work shezaccomplished 
for the amelioration of the condition; of 
her sex. When she was born near Adams, 
Mass., in 1820, not a single collegejor uni- 
versity in the United States admitted wo- 
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men. Miss Anthony was 13 years old, be- 
fore the initiative was taken by Oberlin, 
which was the first college in this country, 
just, broad and benevolent enough to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to the Colored- 
American and to open its doors to women 
on an equal footing with men. When Su- 
san B. Anthony was young, if a woman by 
some fortunate chance had acquired a thor- 
ough education, it was considered extreme- 
ly indelicate and decidedly impolitic for her 
to let the public know she possessed such 
intellectual attainments. If she did, her 
chances of getting a husband were exceed- 
ingly slim. 

Sixty years ago, when the agitation for 
equal rights began, only one occupation, 
not menial, was open to women, and the 
pay received by the woman teacher was 
very small as compared with the salary paid 
men, The woman who was strong physi- 
cally, who enjoyed excellent health, who 
did not faint at the sight of a mouse or some 
man who precipitated himself unexpected- 
ly in her presence was considered coarse 
and unrefined. 

Even in so enlightened a state as Massa- 
chusetts before 1855 a woman could not 
hold her own property, either earned or 
acquired by inheritance. If unmarried, 
she was obliged to place it in the hands of 
a trustee, to whose will she was subject. 
If she contemplated marriage, and desired 
to call her property her own, she was forced 
by law to make a contract with her intend- 
ed husband, by which she gave up all title 
or claim toit. The common law of Mas- 
sachusetts held man and wife to be one per- 
son, but that person was the husband. By 
will he could not only deprive her of all his 
property, but even of the property she her- 
self had owned before her marriage. The 


husband had the income of his wife’s real 
estate till she died, and if they had a living 
child, his ownership of the real estate con- 
tinued to his death. A husband could for- 


bid a wife in Massachusetts to buy a loaf 
of bread ora pound of sugar or contract 
for a load of wood to keep the family warm. 
A wife did not own a rag of her own cloth- 
ing. Her husband could steal her children, 
rob her of her clothing and her earnings, 
neglect to support the family, while she had 
no legal redress. Not until 1879 was an 
act passed in Massachusetts which provided 
that a married woman might own her own 
clothing to the value of $2,000. 

Today much of this injustice to women 
is recalled only as any other relic of the 
dark ages is mentioned. Not only in Mas- 
sachusetts, but in nearly all our states, a 
married woman can hold her own property, 
if it is held or bought in herown name and 
can make a will disposing of it. A mar- 
ried woman can make contracts, carry on 
business, invest her own earnings for her 
own use—and she is also responsible for 
her debts. 

Today, thanks to the herculean labor 
and the heroic sacrifices of Susan B. An- 
thony and the other noble women who aid- 
ed her, the best schools, colleges and uni- 
versities in the country open their doors to 
women, while in a goodly number of coun- 
tries across the sea a similar opportunity of 
cultivating their minds is afforded them. 
In four States of the Union the elective fran- 
chise has been granted to women. In Wy- 
oming, Utah, Colorado and Idaho women 
go to the polls with their husbands and 
sons. In addition to the profession of 
teaching women to preach, practice medi- 
cine, plead before the courts as lawyers and 
engage in nearly as many vocations as do 
men. In many states the presence of wo- 
men as members of School Boards, Boards 
of Visitors to the Penal and Correctional 
Institutions and other organizations of a 
similar nature attracts no attention at all 
and is considered a matter of course. In 
certain States women still have no legal 
authority over their children, but there has 
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been a great gain on this point during the 
last twenty years. 

That such a revolution in sentiment con- 
cerning the sphere and capacity of women 
has been wrought, that such golden oppor- 
tunities for self-culture and usefulness in 
the world are offered women today is due 
in large measure to Susan B. Anthony, who 
for nearly sixty years devoted her life to 
this work. 

It has always been gratifying to me to 
know that Frederick Douglass was among 
the first men in this country to advocate 
equal rights and equal opportunities for 
women. It was Frederick Douglas who 
saved from defeat the resolution urging wo- 
men to secure for themselves the elective 
franchise which was offered in Seneca Falls, 
July 1848, where the first woman's rights 
convention ever called in the United States 
or in the world, for that matter, was held. 
Eleven resolutions were presented and all 


‘had been unanimously carried except this 
one to which 


reference had been made. 
Frederick Douglass and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, realizing that the power to 
choose rulers and make laws was the right 
by which all others <ould be secured, advo- 
cated this resolution with such eloquence 
and logic that it was finally carried by a 
small majority. When Frederick Douglass 


‘himself was disfranchised on account of his 
“-race, it is gratifying to reflect that he was 


not so inconsistent and selfish as to wish to 
deny to woman the rights and privileges 
withheld from her simply on account of her 
sex. For the ‘ame arguments advanced 
against the right of women to participate 
in the affairs of their government and their 
respective States are used by those enemies 
of the Colored American who have robbed 
him of his right of citizenship in 11 States. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to be 
entertained by Miss Anthony and her sister 
Mary in their comfortable and interesting 
home in Rochester, New York, a year ago 
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last December. The time spent under the 
roof of those great-souled, progressive, hos- 
pitable women will always be recalled as 
red letter daysin my life. The two vol- 
umes of her own life written by Ida Husted 
Harper which Miss Anthony presented to 
my little daughter as a Christmas gift in 
1904, and the four volumes of the History 
of Woman Suffrage which she gave me, 
each and every one of which contains an 
inscription written by her own dear hand, 
together with numerous pamphlets which 
she sent me from time to time are and will 
ever remain among the most cherished 
treasure which I possess. 

From the moment Susan B. Anthony was 
capable of thinking for herself till she en- 
tered upon her well-earned rest, her life 
was one long protest against injustice in all 
its forms toward any of God’s creatures, 
whether man or woman, black or white. 
So permeated was she herself with a glow- 
ing, all-consuming desire for justice that 
it is no wonder ske was able to kindle the 
sacred flame in the breast of so many with 
whom she walked and talked. So long as 
there livesin the United States a single hu- 
man being through whose veins flows one 
drop of African blood, so long will Susan 
B. Anthony be held in grateful remem- 
brance, so long will her name be loved and 
revered. Although Miss Anthony worked 
continually and faithfully to secure justice 
for every American and actually accom- 
plished much to compass this end, a vast 
amount of work along this line yet remains 
to be done. May Miss Anthony’s prayer 
for justice, for which she hungered and 
thirsted 86 years, but for which, toa certain 
extent at least, she hungered and thirsted 
in vain soon be answered allover the world. 
May Justice, absolute, impartial Justice, 
without regard to race, color, sex or class 
soon extend her dominions to the uttermost 
part of theearth. May the spirit of Susan 
B. Anthony, who was the incarnation of 
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justice, enter the breast of a mighty host 
of American women and impel them to bat- 
tle against injustice as fearlessly and val- 
iantly as did our peerless leader who did 
not know the meaning of compromise or 
surrender and scorned the suggestion of de- 
feat. But Susan B. Anthony is gone, that 
friend of the oppressed that champion of 
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right, To the thorny, tear-wet path h 
weary feet have trod I would not cali her 
back. To her memory has been erected : 
monument more precious than marble, mo~ 
enduring than brass or stone. In the hear 
of a grateful race, in the heart of the \ 
manhood of the world she lives and Susa 
B. Anthony will never die. 





A' Letter from Texas 


By Mrs. Vandavell Jones 


EDITOR VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
My DEAR SIR: 

Some time ago I sent you er story, 
writ all by my lone self, erbout er beautiful little 
yaller hair’d girrul what got the kroup from bein’ 
an’ angel, az she dide. 

An’ her stingy old daddy turned good, an’ give 
away some of his money onct a year, to her mem- 
ory. 

But, Mr. Editor, vou sent it back. 

Now, says I, that editor would er got mad if I 
had writ erbout er short haired black girrul play- 
in’ an angel an’ dyin’ from it. 

Then ergin, says I, editors is curis things any- 
way. 

Now thar’s that Silas Floyd what has to puter 
X right in the middle of his name jest like he 
could’nt write it his self and has to make his X 
mark. 

He’s always writin’ erbout ’possums and Tom 
cats an’ lazy ‘niggers,—and you,‘ Mr. Editor, 
printin’ every thing he writes. 

He’s stuck up, too, I writ himer !etter onct, an’ 
interdoosed myself to him and then caught the 
neuralgy, er hanging on my front gait while wait- 
in’ for the male-man tobring meer ancer to that 
letter, but he never did. 

ENOUGH OF HIM. 

Now Mr: Editor I’m goin’ to exkuse you for 
sendin’ back that story ‘cause, since I come to 
think—TI failed to interdoose myself to you be- 
forehand, an’ of cou’se you didn’t know what 
er illustr’us person you was snubbin. 


More’n that—Mr. Kealing said in your last 


jurnel, that failures is the forunner of success, 
or something like that. 

(By the way when you see him erg’in, tell 
him I’m agentfor er hair tonick warranted to 
grow hair on the baldest head. ) 

Whar was I? Ohyes,I started to interdoose- 





myself to you which brings to my mind some 
thin’ else I saw in your jurnel, an’ that was a: 
kartoon of er interduction.. It ware Mr. Va 
mun, Mr. Dixon an’ Mr. Gormun, being inte 
doosed to notoriety by walkin’ over the nigg 
back. 

It was gre’t! it was fine! But, Mr. Editor, one 
thing was wrong---That nigger should er bin zwod- 
blin. 

True, he was tied, hands and feet, butthen * 
could er wobd/ed and throw’d em off jest as ea 

The thing I’ve noticed about our people—The 
aint yet bin tied so tite, they couldn’t wodd/e some. 

Look at them Ortermobeles in Nashville 
Wasn’t that er big wobble? Look at we Af’ ic: 
Metherdis’---what er big wobble we tries to mak 
Look at---at---well, [cant think of nothin’ els 
that’s wobblin’ just now, but that Mason is a 
smart boy an’ show can draw good. Is he mar- 
ried? 

Say, Mr. Editor, after I interdoose myself to you 
I want youto interdoose me to that Kelley Mill: 
He’s er man after my own heart. 

I’ve got a pianer too, for I always did love mv- 
sick, and my boy, Jim’s got a bass fiddle as big a: 
er hogzet, an er alto horn, an’ er kornet, an’ > 
little fiddle too. 


You ought to hear that boy play! 

Why—he is a natchel born musikan! 

When he were er little bit of er chap an’I ha 
him washin’ dishes, he would take my chiny cups 
an’ glasses, set ’em in a row, pour water in ’em an’ 
then beat tunes on ’em with tea-spoons, An,’ 
would you bele’ve it; they made the sweetes’ mu- 
sik. It sounded just like er little baby’s tears an’ 
lafter mingled together, with jest the faintest echo 
of a mother’s lulliby. ’ 

But my grashus, I aint interdoosed myself yet! 
But befo’e I do, please tell me who draw’d tha‘ 
picture of Booker T? 
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I couldn’t make out the ‘cause I didn’t 


have my glasses, but who ever he is, you tell him 


name 


Isay that pad-lock will "fit more mouths than 
Booker T’s. 

Bless my soul! 
old man’s home for supperan’ not a spark of fyer 
inthe kitchen stove. Au-re-voy Mr. Editor, Ill 
have to interdoose myself some other time. 


It’s a quarter to seven’ an’ my 


A PISCATORIAL PARSON 
By Silas X. Floyd 


One Sunday morn in summer 
The folks at All Saint’s Church, 
Because of their pastor’s absence, 
Were left in an awful lurch.“? 


Not a single person had seen him, 
Nor did a member know, 

What Providential hindrance 
Detained the parson so. 


After a spell of waiting, 
Long past the time to begin, 

The folks were dismissed by a warden, 
Whose face was wan and thin. 


Then searching parties galloped 
All the wide town around, 

Hoping some trace of the parson 
In some way would be found. 


At length a band of searchers, 
Some eight or ten miles from town, 
Stumbled upon the parson 


Just as the sun went down. 


Calmly ensconced on a cushion, 
Close by a babbling brook, 

There sat the truant’parson 
Quietly baiting his hook. 


Quickly they told their story--- 
This band of Christian envoys; 


And the parson looked up and said, smiling, 


‘‘Well! I thought this was’ Saturday, boys!”’ 


A LETTER FROM TEXAS 





Yours in haste, 


SISTER JONES. 


P.S.Isend you a poim. Please[dont send 
back. The title of it is---‘‘Hitch yo’gallus hyer, 
N. B. This aint persunnal, Mr. E., It doan mean 


your gallus needs hitchen up. Au-revoy. Dor 


forgit to print my poim. 


THE SOUL 


By Eugene Curry Nelson 


Perhaps his skin is wholly black, 
But does that truly show 

That the man’s soul beneath the skin 
Is not as white as snow? 


Perhaps the skin is purely white, 
But can that truly mean 

That always beneath the whitened skin, 
The soul is pure and clean? 


No, ’tis not the skin true manhood shows, 
Nor brings the soul to view; 

But our conduct toward our fellow marks 
The soul as false or true! 





COMPELLED TO SPEAK 
By Will H. Hendrickson 


A dog which met a porcupine Py 
Out in the woods one day, 

Bit at his throat-—and then a whine 
Was heard quite far away. 


This dog was not of the common breed, 


For he was very sleek; 
And though he was stuck-up, indeed, 
He did not fail to speak. 








The West Indies 


By R. Archer Tra 
























Despite the proximity of the West In- 
Islands to the United States, 
ttle or nothing is known here of the po- 
tical, social, or economic conditions. 

in the United States 
e have been regarded with peculiar inter- 
bt by many persons, and have been wear- 
d by Quixotic questions. In the mind 
the uninformed, particularly the inhab- 
ants of the beautiful islands of the Carri- 
an Sea, are associated with notions of 
hlm trees, half civilized savages, and con- 
huous revolutions—a dream most diffi- 
It to eradicate. 

From time to time these islands become 
e happy hunting grounds of unreliable 


ian very 


Since our arrival 
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globe trotters who invariably do more harm 
than good inthe end. They bring with 
them strong prejudices, the outcome of 
erratic, preconceived notions, and aftera 
visit ofa few hours, or at most a day or 
two, they flatter themselves to be in posses- 
sion of all information touching the gen- 
eral conditions of the colonies, and furnish 
tales as fascinating as the stories of The 
Arabian Nights, This may be a success- 
ful attempt to satisfy the lovers of sensa- 
tional literature, and to secure pecuniary 
gain, but 7ru/h is thereby thoroughly out- 
raged. 

Mr. Horace Smith, writing in the ‘‘Pitts- 
burg Dispatch’’ some time ago about Trini- 


Indies Islands 
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dad stated some interesting facts anent the 
up-to-date condition of the island, but in- 
troduced into his otherwise instructive ar- 
ticle the element of pronounced negropho- 
bia when dealing with the social condition 
of the people, which we deem it our duty 
to offset. It was evidently the desire of 
this writer to convey the impression that 
in the West Indies, asin the United States, 
the Negroisa defe noire. He makes no 
distinction between the several grades of 
society, and places all members of the race 
upon the same platform. This is an un- 
pardonable misrepsentation; nay it is 
a monstrous injustice. There are different 
strata in the society of the colored people 


men of 
highballs 


of the West Indies. Professional 
color do not drink cocktails 


with grooms and porters, nor does the la- 


and 


borer sit at the social dinner table with the 
well-to-do merchant and his family. The 
members of each grade are perfectly satis- 
fied to labor and make themselves happy 
in theifown sphere without grumbling or 
entertaining the insane that their 
place is somewhere else for which neither 
Nature nor circumstance has fitted them. 
For over seven decades the West Indian 
has been brought in contact the 
beneficent influence of British civilization. 
The blue-blooded sons of fair Albion have 
always exhibited towards the freedmen a 


idea 


with 
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remarkable tolerance. The spirit of fair 
play is evinced on all sides—equitable laws 
maintain the bond of harmony between the 
races. The slaves were not merely physi- 
cally free, they were also morallyso. The 
great Anglo-Norman hearts looked back 
to the dim and distant past when their an- 
cestors fed on acorns and ran wild in woods, 
then along the various stages of their pro- 
gressive development until with pardon- 
able pride they viewed the crowning point of 
a marvelous civilization. How could they 
continue to clog the wheels of human prog- 
ress? The barriers were unconditionally 
removed and the emancipated son of Ham 
entered jubilantly the Land of Promise un- 
hampered and unmolested. His quondam 
masters were not slow to evolve schemes 
for his education—for drawing out those 
qualities of mind and heart which would 
place him on that plane where he would 
be recognized as a man and a brother. 
The once helpless exotic has long since 
overcome the disadvantages incidental toa 
foreign growth under the baleful influence 
of slavery; and he now justly considers 
himself not analien, but an important inte- 
ger of a powerful and progressive nation. 

When Chas. Kingsley, poet, parson, 


naturalist and philosopher visited Trinidad 
he found the education question exercising 
the minds of the then Gov. Sir Arthur 
Gordon and the legislative council, and he 
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was able to chronicle{in his ‘‘At Last’’ the 
following: ‘‘To give the lads as 
as possible the same interest, the same 
views, to make them all alike, feel that 
they were growing up not merely English 
subjects but Englishmen was one of the 
most social problems in Trinidad, and the 
complete way of solving it was to educate 
them side by side in the same school on 
terms of perfect equality.’’ Such a result 
has been achieved. The colored boy and 
the white boy have for many years fought 
side by side at the Queen’s Royal College 
and St. Mary’s; College for the Gilchrist 
and several other scholarships of consider- 
able value. They study their professions 
together in London and Edinburgh, eat 
their last dinners together and together go 
out into the world. 

It is not true that ‘‘the West Indian Ne- 
gro does not regard illegitimacy as acrime,’’ 
and we can see no reason for this assertion. 
An unbiased investigation will prove de- 
cidedly to the contrary. Immorality will 
exist as long as there are men and women 


much 
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foolish and sensual enough to commit so- 
cial crimes, but it is a fact as clear as 
noonday that the spiritual and mental de- 
velopments of the British W. Indian Ne- 
gro have attained that plane where their 
microcosm is surrounded by the healthiest 
atmosphere, inspiring the purest moral 
life. Unfaithfulness among married cou- 
ples is rare, and whenever it does occur 


Hence there is no Negro problem. 
is a union of all for the service of 
all. Each individual, white or black, 
realizes that it is his to promote the peace 
and prosperity of his country. This is of 
paramount importance, and to this end all 
petty differences are relegated to the back- 


There 


‘ground. Thisis the result of a wise Brit- 


The at- 


ish policy towards her freedmen. 
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(for is not human nature weak?) the effects 
produced are startling, and hornet’s nests 
disturb the equaninimity of the offender. 
It isan incontrovertible fact that public 
opinion is unflinching in its ostracism of 
immorality at whatever hue or color, and 
metes out punishment commensurate with 
the offence. There is no bitter hatred or 
animosity between the opposite races. 


titude of this country towards her liberated 
slaves was not characterized by either fore- 
sight or good statesmanship, and as a con- 
sequence there is now a thorough absence 
of mutual harmony between the white and 
colored races. 

Ina review of B. Puttenbury’s book, 
‘Ethiopia in Exile,’’ Evelyn Wrench says 
in a recent numberof the ‘‘London Daily 

















News:”’ 


‘While we Britishers can rightly 
congratulate ourselves on the absence of in- 
ter-racial hatred in our West Indian pos- 
sessions, we must not minimize the extreme 
difficulty of the problem which has con- 
fronted and still confronts the American 
people.’’ The great apostle of the Black 
Race—Booker T. Washington—dispassion- 
ately sums up ‘‘the white man’s burden’’ 
of America: ‘‘The time is not distant 
when the world will begin to appreciate 
the real character of the burden that was 
imposed upon the South when 4,500,000 
ex-slaves, ignorant and impoverished were 
given the franchise.’’ 

In the West Indies public sentiment is 
moulded after an entirely different fashion 
to the United States. 

Perseus may win his Andromeda, and 
fair Desdemona may sigh for her swarthy 
Othello without any fear of being molested. 
This is their individual business. The 
cruelty and inhumanity of Lynch Law are 
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unknown in these climes, because the mo- 
tives from which they spring have never 
been born. We could say much more 
about the social systems of the West In- 
dies in vindication of the calumnies of un- 
scrupulous globe-trotters, but we leave 
this duty to such distinguished writers as 
the late Colonial Secretary of Jamaica and 
others of this class who were not merely 
birds of passage but long residents in the 
West Indies. 

Itisa gratifying reality to know that 
the dissemination of fictitious literature 
about the West Indies has not scared away 
the vast number of tourists from all parts 
of the woild who annually flock to these 
shores in search of health and enjoyment. 

Apart from the historic importance of 
these islands the salubrious climate and 
magnificent sceneries are charming. Who 
has ever read Kingsley’s ‘‘At Last’’ with- 
out having an all-absorbing wish to gaze 
at the beauty and grandeur of these earth- 
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ly paradises? 

The larger islands such as Jamaica, 
Trinidad and St. Lucia can boast of im- 
mense natural resources which are being 
gradually developed. Jamaica with her 
fruit trade and other agricultural and in- 
dustrial concerns, is rapidly forging ahead, 
Trinidad although much younger, has gain. 
ed a remarkable prominence. Blessed by na- 
ture with immense resources, her pilots have 
put their shoulders to the wheel with the 
object of developing them, but the work is 

Last 
by Trinidad 


yet in its incipiency. year $4,305,- 
for co- 


for cane sugar de- 


758.40 were received 
coa and $2,092,800.00 
spite the decline in the price of this commo- 
dity. Large quantities of coffee, copra and 
cocoanuts are annually exported to foreign 
markets, and 2,000 acres of uncultivated 
lands yet remain to be turned to good ac- 
count by the enterprising capitalist. As- 
phalt petroleum and manjack are among 
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the minerals produced, contributing to the 
island’s prosperity. 

The late Mr. W. Symington, who met 
his death by a locomotive in Trinidad, was 
using every possible means to develop a 
profitable fruit industry, and his successor 
has not been less energetic. There isa 
growing desire for the erection of large 
cocoa factories, and it is hoped that the de- 
licious fruits of the Islahd will be employ- 
ed in a prosperous jar trade. 

One observes little difference between the 
city of Port-of-Spain the 
American or European city. It 


and typical 
possesses 
all the adjuncts of an advanced civilization 
and its sanitary faultless 
Striking and magnificent structures are to 
be seen on all sides. The streets run at 
right angles and are paved with asphalt 
the product of the famous pitch lake 
There are several large departmental stores 
which do a vast amount of business with 
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Europe and America. The stranger is 
forcibly reminded of Smithfield or Broad- 
way as he strolls up Frederick Street, Port- 
of-Spain where the principal commercial 
houses are situated. There is a good deal 
of English and American capital at work, 
but there is room for much more. No- 
where in the British Empire are to be 
found better opportunities for amassing 
wealth and living at ease than the West 
Indies. Their boundless resources must, 
however, be developed, and England is be- 
ing brought to the task even by this coun- 
try for her /aissez faire attitude towards the 
brilliant gems of the Antilles which in the 
halcyon days, when sugar was king, so 
magnanimously came to her rescue in the 
hour of her need. 

British Guiana, the magnificient province, 
is yet undeveloped and 82,000 square miles 
of uncultivated land await the euterprising 
capitalist to convert them into smiling vil- 








dy 
lages ‘‘Where health and plenty cheer the 
neighboring swain.’; 

Recently there has got abroad an idea in 
the West Indies that there is a secret under- 
standing between England and the United 
States relative to the annexation of the 
islands by the latter, and the following pro- 
test, the product of a local poet, appeared 
in the ‘‘Jamaica Times:’’ 


Desert the Flag? O Shame! See’st not the flush 
Rise and o’erspread the brow of Loyalty 

At mention of a thought so base? O hush! 

For ever let the whisper silenced be, 

Springing from hearts of utter littleness! 
Self-seekers they to whom the name of King, 

Of Race and Country means but nothingness 
And sacred only such which profit bring. 

Cannot their faithless hearts exult with pride 

To claim that we, sons of a sunnier clime, 

With the great Mother aye have been allied 
Through half-forgotten avenues of time? 

Was it for this that’ Rodney’s}/ cannon boom’d 
Victorious o’er the wreck-strewn sea whose might 
Delivered us, by scornful foes predoom’d, 
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And kept us children of the Friend of Right? 

Children, not Bastards! In that other land 

To which the traitor’s eyes now turn, where found 

We thy unchanging justice at their hand 

Where freedom gleaned the fragments from the 
ground? 


SPRINGTIME 
By Sarah S. Stewart 


The lilacs and the apple trees 
Are all in lovely bloom; 
Thejbalmy air is fragrant with 
The flowers’ sweet perfume. 


The winds breathe softest music 
Among the flowers and leaves; 
The hallelujah chorus 

Is wafted on the breeze; 


For merry birds are singing 
Through all the livelong day; 
All naturethrills with gladness 
This charming month of May. 


The orchards and the meadows, 
The brooks that ripple by, 

The grasses and the flowers, 
The lovely deep blue sky. 


The little insects creeping, 
All join with glad accord 

In showing; forth the beauty, 
And praises of the Lord 


Shall human tongues be silent 
While nature’s voice doth sing? 
Ah! no, let every mortal 

A grateful anthem sing 
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The voice was not the Country’s voice, O King! 
Loyal thy subjects to the end of Time! 
Whate’er the years to thee and us may bring 
Forever cleave we unto thee and thine. 


MANDEVILLE 
Jamaica 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EASTER 
By Azalia E. Martin 


I heard a sweet and gladsome lay 
From out the forest deep; 

’T was ere the glory of the day 
Had kissed the stars to sleep. 


The organ tones, the chanting choir. 
Pealed forth on Easter tide; 

My soul was filled with Heavenly fire 
The earth was beautified. 


The gentle breezes catch the strains 
And bear them all away; 

Just as a shadow ne’er remains 
But passes with the day. 


Ye gentle zephyrs that have heard 
In fane and greenwood tree, 

The songs of choir and minstrel bird, 
Oh! bear them back to me. 


I shall not hear the music roll 
On some glad Easter day, 

For zephyrs soit shall take my soul 
And bear it far away. 








A Warning To The South 


By John D. Swain 


‘To the coldly philosphical mind, the re- 
cent burning of three Negroes at Spring- 
field, Mo., presents a study of great in- 
terest. 

It is hardly to be expected that any such 
tunemotional scrutiny will be applied in the 
South, by thinkers of eithe: race; the very 
elements which prevents dispassionate con- 
sideration of the effects prevent adequate 
tmeasures for repressing the causes. 

To the man who can entirely dissociate 
himself from racial feeling, who is too re- 
mote to suffer his judgment to be swayed 
by any affiliation or acquaintance with the 
actors in the tragedy, the studyis one of 
engrossing interest as viewed in the light 
of similar acts recorded in history. 

Our account is from a Southern source, 
and itis fair to suppose that it was not 
sentimentally partial to the Negroes. 

Briefly, it stated that the mob, enraged 
by a recent assault upon a white woman, 
sacked the city jail, seized three Negroes 
and burned them in public, with great 
eclat. 

Of the Negroes, none were concerned in 
the specific outrage which formed the ex- 
use of the mob; the woman who was as- 
saulted positively asserted this before the 
men were burned; and one Negro was done 
to death for another crime while the perpe- 
trator was actually escaping from the 
wrecked jail. 

But Southern mobs have never been su- 
per-sensitive upon this point, and so long 
as they obtain a victim. and have a holiday, 
it matters very little whether they secure 
the right man or not. The main point at 
issue is ‘‘the example.’’ 

Prominent members of the mob are quo- 
ted as saying that their idea being to rid 
Springfield of Negroes, the burning will 


be justified by the exodus they confidently 
hope for. 

This is the account as it came to us from 
Southern reporters. To the disciple of 
Aristophanes, there are many touches of 
grim humor in the tragedy. 

There is, for instance, the picture of the 
mob gleefully wrecking its own property, 
for which it has paid once in taxes, and for 
the restoration of which it will pay again. 

Then there is the scene in the Sheriff’s 
house; we are not to suppose the Sheriff is 
a negrophile, and we imagine tim a 
with the usual Southern 
the black race. 


man 
attitude towards 
Otherwise itis difficult for 
us to conceive of him occupying the posi- 
tion he held. Yet the mob storms through 
his house, wrecks it, and frightens his wife 
into convu!sions. 

I trust it may not seem indelicate to re- 
call the fact that the Sheriff's wife is pre- 
sumably a white woman; and right here 
we perceive the thin veneer of Southern 
chivalry rudely scratched indeed! 

And again it occurs to us, as it has before, 
that this chivalry smacks strongly of the 
vaudeville stage. 

Again, there is the scene where the lit- 
tle children, ‘‘on their way to Sunday 
School’’ pause to scratch about in the 
smoking ashes for precious.souvenirs; sad- 
ly soiling their nice white frocks for the 
pleasing possibility of a charred finger 
joint. 

But with scant success; for the thrifty 
Southerner did ‘‘a brisk trade in relics’’ 
we are told, as usual; and already the re- 
mains of the burned victims have fetched 
their thirty pieces of silver. 

On the whole, considering the damage 
done by the mob, the wrecking of the jail 
and Sheriff’s house, the serious fright of 
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his wife, the effect in general upon youth 
and men who are held in restraint only by 
preservation of the law, we are tempted to 
quote Vergniaud, who remarked, during 
the French Terror. ‘‘the Revolution, like 
Saturn, is devouring its own children!’’ 

And this is the crux of the affair. 
All revolutions based on cruelty and 
shocking injustice, do ultimately, devour 
their own children. But it is too much to 
expect the Southern white to understand 
this. It isa fact that when a man, or a 
race arrives at that point wherethe cup of 
misery is full; where no further calamity 
can befall them; where they have nothing 
more to lose—then the element of courage 
is eliminated from the problem; and de- 
praved wretches issue from the caves of 
darkness and perform what we are pleased 
to call miracles of intrepidity, but which 
are merely instinctive acts, called forth not 
by courage, but despair; by the knowledge 
that any change must of necessity. be a 
change for the better, that oppression has 
done its worst, and that they have nothing 
to lose, and everything to gain! In this 
sense, the Revolution in France was nota 
bold uprising, it 
Hope. 

Yet such an uprising never fails to fill 


was a national Forlorn 


the onlooking world with astonishment. 

That an oppressed, ignorant, crushed, 
spiritless, poor and unarmed race should 
rise against the hands before which it has 
cringed so long, never fails to elicit uni- 
versal surprise; for the world does not con- 
sider that all question of persona! courage 
has beeneliminated. The man who pur- 
sues a rat in his cellar, and having finally 
cornered the squeaking rodent perceives 
its attitude suddenly change, and faces a 
desperate little animal which flies straight 
at his throat; yellow fangs bared—never 
fails to be amazed. 

‘IT didn’t think it had the courage!’’ he 
exclaims. And it hadn’t; it merely met 
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a remorseless condition, governed by a nat- 
ural law; it had nothing more to lose; 
death stared it in the face whether it hud- 
dled in its corner or took the forlorn chance 
of burying its fangs in the white neck, 
the one vulnerable point of its oppressor. 

It would be diffcult, probably impossible, 
to convince the Southern white man that 
by any possibility, however remote, the 
Negro race could be so oppressed,so abused, 
driven to such awful lengths of despair, 
that it might become a menace to existing 
authority, save in sporadic cases; and the 
majority would probably argue that the 
only logical method of ‘‘keeping the nig- 
ger in his place’’ is to bring forcibly home 
to him, by barbarous severity, a sense of 
what awaits him if he rebels. So thought 
the aristocrat of France in the Eighteenth 
Century.. He held the power, the money, 
the arms, the education---all the nine 
points of possession were his; that the mis- 
erable serfs who tilled his fields could ever 
menace him, could shake off the fear es- 
tablished through centuries of habit, was 
so preposterous that the man who should 
have entertained it as a serious proposition 
would have been considered a lunatic. 

And the condition of the Fourth Estate 
of France was far worse than that of the 
Negro in the South, even inthe most law- 
less sections. Did the Grand Seigneur 
ride fro- the hunt and arrive with chilled 
feet? He seized the first peasant at hand, 
man, woman or child; with the flash of a 
knife the peasant was ripped open, and the 
Seigneur comforted his cold feet in the 
smoking entrails of his dying victim. 

Did the frogs annoy his slumber by their 
clamor? 

Then at night, after working all day, 
the peasants stood in the marshes waist 
high, amid the poisonous vapors and sting- 
ing insects and water snakes, and threshed 
the swamps to silence the batrachian cho- 
rus. Unable to keep awake, many slipped 
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down into the ooze and drowned there 
mercifully. 

To keep the breath of life in their bod- 
ies, they needed food; very well, after 
sunset, or before sunrise, they tilled 
the sterile plots allowed them; and 
when they ground their corn, they 
paid a tax tothe Seigneur for the privi- 
lege; if indeed, the huntsman had not, in 
the mellow Autumn, ridden down their 
precarious crop ere it was garnered. 

If from this bent, deformed, toil-wreck- 
ed race there sprang occasionally a fair 
daughter, she belonged to the Seigneur; 
indeed, every bride was his for the asking, 
on the night of her wedding, by ‘‘droit du 
Seigniur.’’ So it happened that there 
coursed many a stream of blue blood 
through the herdsmen and tillers of the 
soil; and it often chanced that some loutish 
fellow knelt in the dust as there passed, 
surrounded by a swarm of lackeys, his own 
half sister, powdered and bepatched, loung- 
ing in the cumbersome chariot of the day. 

Presently his hands were to run red with 
the blood of that samesister. Taught their 
lesson, when the time came that they had 
nothing more to lose; when their perqui- 
sites had been cut to just enough food to 
keep blood in their veins, just enough rags 
to keep Winter from sweeping the estate 
bare of laborers, they obeyed blindly the 
law of nature, and rose as a man. 

It was not courage; it was not the educa- 
tion of pamphlets, speeches, the voice of 
apostles of liberty; it was despair. 

That their crimes should ape those of 
their masters, and exceed them if that were 
indeed possible, was to have been expected. 


So we see the smoking heart of Berthier 
borne through the streets of Paris in a bou- 
quet of white carnations; we see patriotic 


dinner parties with the table decorated 
with set pieces of severed heads, and silver 


salvers of viscera. 
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As long asthe aristocrats lasted, they 
served for victims; but the taste of the 
people for blood and cruelty became easily 
confirmed; and when at length their natu- 
ral enemies were used up, they turned up- 
on each other; ‘‘the Revolution, like Sa- 
turn, devoured its own children!”’ 

Men known for their kindliness as offi- 
cials were sacrificed; De Launay’s head is 
severed with a pen-knife; De Losme, 
known as the ‘‘prisoner’s friend’’ dies with 
former prisoners weeping and trying to 
tear his murderers from him. Patriots as 
cend the guillotine; even men formerly 
themseives exiled and imprisoned by the 
aristocrats; hundreds a day they perish to 
amuse the knitting women, and the unnat- 
ural children bred in those days; children 
who were as eager as those of Springfield 
for souvenirs, but who, (we say this to 
their credit) had at least given up the 
weekly Sunday School. 

And at last the bloody |tutchers them- 
selves take their places; Robespierre makes 
a Parisian holiday. 

It is significant that the murderers 
masked themselves in the guise of patriotic 
and protective associations; they were the 
‘‘Clansmen’’ of their day; they were, as 
Carlyle says, ‘‘A Committee ol Public Sal- 
vation whereat the world still shrieks and 
shudders.”’ 

Nothing can be compared to the era of 
blood and cruelty which overran Frarce, 
unless, indeed, we turn to more ancient 
history and cite the uprising of the Helots 
in Greece, a people who also arrived at that 
state where they had nothing further to lose 
and who made a deal of trouble even for 
the Spartans. a race of professional sol- 
diers: or later, the Servile Rebellions of 
Rome, whose despairing hosts held the Le- 


gions at bay so long, and died inflicting 
terrible carnage. In those days a slave 


was crucified for sneezing inopportunely; 
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and they were fed alive to fatten the lam- 
preys. But as the taste for cruelty became 
fixed, the upper classes of Rome devoted 
no little time to one another; and the day 
came when it wasa rare event indeed for 
a Roman Patrician or a Roman Emperor 
to die a natural death. 

Coming to the Terrorists of Russia, we 
see here a nation going the inexorable way 
of its predecessors, we see the ruling class- 
es rich, arrogant, supported by a mighty 
soldiery, crumbling before a race of starved 
peasants and shopkeepers. 

Her doom is written on the wall of Na- 
tions. All the more so because her taste 
for blood has become confirméd; and as 
Cossacks scourge peasants, so peasants in 
turn crucify Hebrews, and the Hebrews 
themselves plot assassination and anarchy. 

And how, we ask, can these peasants 
combat the Cossack, the secret police, the 
wealth of their oppressors? 

Each nation has met its problem in its 
OwD way. 

The Roman slaves seized arms, and en- 
rolled professional gladiators, slaves them- 
selves, and met the Legions man to man, 
with their own weapons. The French 
peasants relied on mass; and tore out the 
hearts of their tyrants with bare hands, 
and decapitated them with rusty scythes. 
The Russians invented a method all their 
own; unable to stand before the frightful 
weapons of today, too poor to buy them, 
they have relied on secret associations, ter- 
rorism, and the bomb; armed with which 
one man can disrupt a regiment and wreck 
a palace; and easily and cheaply made at 
the price of a good dinner. 

Cheerfully ignoring the teaching of the 
past, the South goes on its way driving 
the Negro into the corner of despair, 

‘*The Clansman’”’ (which, we are told, 
had been as popular in Springfield before 
the uprising as was the ‘‘Mariage de Figa- 


ro’’ in Paris before the Terror) shouts 
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forth its evil councils; forcible: deportation 
of the Negro is advocated; theatres, libra- 
ries and decent seats in cars and even 
churches are not for him; but all these tri- 
als are far from driving him into despair. 

So long as he can live, receive an honest 
wage, obtain from the law protection from 
sudden and cruel death on mere suspicion, 
his good nature and patience can be relied 
on; his somewhat indolent disposition needs 
a strong spur to rouse him, as a race, to 
revolt; but can any fair minded student 
doubt for a moment that if the South gen- 
erally were to adopt the teaching of Spring- 
field, the Negro will respond to the natural 
law of the cornered rat, the starved peasant 
with nothing more to lose, and make of 
the pleasant South a hell unspeakable? - 

Will he alone prove a world exception, 
or will he move in lines as easily demonstra- 
ble as a mathematical problem? 

We see Negroes lynched, burned, tor- 
tured for misdemeanors; for barroom fights; 
for theft. What then is left for really se- 
rious crimes? 

In Mediaeval days, when scores of felo- 
nies were punishable with death, many of 
them with torture, crime was never so 
prevalent. Robbery was almost invariably- 
accompanied by murder; because the pun- 
ishment was in most cases death, and it 
was prudent to destroy the victim lest he 
bear witness. 

All sense of right and wrong was clouded 
and confused by the frightful severity of 
penalties applied indiscriminately for faults 
varying from indiscretions to monstrous 
crimes. 

If the South fails to read her problem 
aright, if she permits lynching and torture 
to prevail to the debauching of her youth 
and the desperation of her blacks, her 
blood will be on her own head. _ As surely 
as she sows cruelty, she shall reap horror. 

Either lynching must die out, or vastly 
iucrease. 
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There is a lust for blood, which is almost 
akin to the lust of the flesh. I well recall 
an acquaintance once formed with a young 
‘Texan, with whom I traveled for a long 
time, and who was the first to actively 
arouse my interest in Southern problems. 

He had attended many lynchings, and 
participated in some of them. 

The details as he related them were far 


worse than any I have ever read in the - 


press. 

He seemed to delight in the grim reci- 
tal; and he told me that two thirds of the 
lynchings were for petty felonies; ‘‘the 
truth is,’’ he said ‘‘you cannot understand 
it; but after you have attended one or two 
dynchings, no:hing else takes their place, ana 
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and you have got to see one about once in ‘so 
often!.”’ 

He told me that after witnessing the 
first, it was days before he could cast it out 
of his mind; but that gradually the desire 
to see another became a passion he could 
not resist. 


But he believed the effect on the Negroes 
was salutary, as it made them ‘‘less sassy;’’ 
and that lynchings, however prevalent, 
could ever rouse the Negroes to anything 
like an organized resentment, was a dream 
far outside of his philosophy. 

And his attitude, as I suppose, is the at- 
titude of the average Southerner who as- 
sists in, or passively allows cruelty and hor- 
ror to seize the scales of Justice, and usurp 
the law. 





QUITE DUSTY 
By Will H. Hendrickson 


“Oh! mama,’’ spoke up the little boy, 
‘You wash my face each day; 

But that old clock’s face has not been washed 
Since sometime way last May!”’ 








day. 





TO-MORROW 
‘‘TO-MORROW”’ is 
magazine published in Chicago that 
is worth reading. 
ahead of the average editor of the 


a monthly 


Its editor is far 

















A League 2 Southern Americans 


By Joseph C. Manning 


It was indeed unfortunate to the South 
that the compromises on the slave trade 
were accepted and incorporated in the 
Constitution of the United States. Asa 
result of the system of bondage there arose 
everywhere in the South the planter, slave- 
owning aristocracy. From this distinct 
class there also, developed the powerful po- 
litical supremacy of this regime over the 
States of the South. Asa consequence of 
this peculiar condition, there was a great 
gulf existing as between the class and the 
mass of whites in this section. The effect 
of this situation upon government was 
most harmful. 


In the free States of the North the condi- 
tions were entirely reverse to those existing 
in the South. There no distinct class had 
grown up toexercise its influence and to 
assert its dominancy in the affairs of socie- 
ty, church or State. The whole people of 
the North were fully in accord with the 
fundamental principles of the equality of 
rights and priviliges in the concerns of gov- 
ernment. The very spirit of the people 
wasthat of democracy. While the son of 
the planter slave owner basked in the in- 
dulgence of the planter aristocracy, the son 
of the Northern citizen caught the real 
American spirit from the freedom and in- 
dependence of his surroundings. It isnot 
strange then that there afose from the 
hearts and the homes of the plain people 
of the North a statesmanship that has left 
notable and enduring impress upon this Re- 
public, while, at the same time, the sons of 
the poor whites of the South felt the sting 
of our imaginary inferiority as they were 
looked down upon by the sons of slave 
owners from the proud social eminence of 
the bondage system aristocracy. It is not 
so wonderful that Lincoln, the rail-splitter 
of the North, should, in the meantime, be- 
come Lincoln, the President of the Nation! 


The clearly defined class conditions 
growing out of the slavery system left a 
marked effect upon governmentin the 
South and, even now, there is an element 
of itsleadership which arrogates to itself 
the expression of alleged public sentiment 
for all the people of the South. There are 
now, as there were in the days of slavery, 
those who would override and oppress the 
independent. There are those now who, 
by artful and ingenious appeals to. preju- 
dice, seek to subdue the enlightened sense 
of justice already quickened in the minds 
of the masses in the South,—fast coming 
to their own thinking. Frequently the 
adroit and base employment of low politi- 
cal appeal elevates to position and to no- 
toriety those who engage in this designing 
subterfuge, but seldom does the influence 
of the beneficiaries of this political cunning 
reach beyond misguided localities giving 
them support. The hurt that comes to the 
material welfare of the South, by reason 
of this inflammatory political leadership 
far overreaches whatever of alleged bene- 
fit that might accrue to any locality in the 
States of the South from the indulgence of 
such a short-sighted course. 

These men, here and there over the 
South, who ride into place by arousing the’ 
passions of the people and through misrep- 
resentations of our racial conditions, these 
men who preach the gospel of hate and in- 
tolerance, should not be permitted to im- 
press the whole country thatthe whole 
white South believe as they do and that all 
Negroes in the South are unfit and unwor- 
thy citizens. There are true men, true 
Americans in the South, just as much so 
asthere are men and Americans in the 
North. Many of the strong white men in 
the South have hesitated to speak for 
themselves and in behalf of the fairness of 
their white neighbors, however, for the 
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He has called for a Conference of Southern «Americans. 


simple reason that they have not cared to 
engage in controversy with the political] 
extremists who have sought self interest 
by plunging ahead in their radical careers. 
Then, too, there has been the distaste that 
all must feel for the abuse that comes upon 
all who dare defend the right. 
couraging omen that all the good white 
men of the South have not kept in silent 


It is an en- 


acquiescence to the vaporings of Vardaman 


and his kind. Whata blessed thing it is 
for Mississippi that there is a Bishop Gallo- 


way in that State to save its good name 
abroad from absolute degredation! 

It appears that the time is ripe for a 
League of Southern Americans, to be con- 
posed ot white men of the South, organiz- 
ed with the view of fostering the American 
spirit among the masses of the South and 
seeking touproot the dangerous spirit of 
intolerance wherever it exists in the Sou- 
thern States. This League, through its 
Leadership, could give the South of liber- 
alty and ofa sense of fairness, a proper 

















hearing both South and North. It could 
do’much to elevate the character of politi- 
cal campaigns in thissection and fo awaken 
he peoble to the consideration of real rather 
than imiginary issues, ‘There is a vast work 
the League could undertake. The stirring 
up of the masses upon the subject of 
popular education is one channel to 
which its efforts could be well directed. 
There are many strong men of the South 
who could gather together in conference to 
perfect the details of organization of this 
kind. In Alabama we have Capt. Charles 
H. Scott, Hon. Joseph O. Thompson, Hon. 
O. R. Hindley, Judge L.H. Reynolds, 
Hon. E. J. Parsons, and many other able 
and active young men who would do pow- 
erful service in a cause of this character. 
Hon. Newell Sanders, Hon. H. Clay Evans 
and others in Tennessee might enlist in the 
movement. Georgia could furnish men of 
the character of Edwards and Judge Speer 
and Texas could supply such good men as 
would give standing to any high purpose. 
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From all over the South there are those 
who could, if they would, bring into effect 
a League of Southern Americans, the pow- 
er of which would be immediately recog- 
nized. The Middlesex Club of Massa- 
chusetts has a splendid feature which 
popularizesit among its membership, the 
having of dinners at which all of its mem- 
bers attend and listen to speeches from 
able men selected from throughout the 
Nation. Itis time for the white men of 
the various Southern States, who wish to 
hasten the genuine American political 
spirit in the South, to fraternize and per- 
fect some organization for the betterment 
of the conditions which confront us; and 
from the solution of the problems before 
us there is no escape. There is, at prees- 
ent, enough of brains, enough of energy 
outside the old regime, to make headway 
through united effort. This dormant en- 
ergy should act and speak for itself. Leta 
League of Southern Americans come into 
existence. 





QUATRAIN 


By Wilson Jefferson 


Pity him not who in the world-sense fails, 
Whose aim, truth-seeking, trails a light afar ; 
But rather pity him who still assails 


Pregnable heights, and never sees a star, 





Roosevelt and Hayti 


By Frank Rudolph Steward 


Simultaneously in Paris and New York 
appeared a few months ago M. Firmin’s 
book entitled ‘‘M. Roosevelt, President des 
Etats-Unis et La Republique D’Haiti.”’ 
Unfortunately for American readers, no 
edition in English of this book has as yet 
been published, although, such an edition, 
it is understood, will be forthcoming. 

M. Firmin is far in the forefront of the 
Haytian statesmen and publicists of our 
time. He has been many times in Haytian 
cabinets, having held the portfolios of 
State, of Finance and of Commerce ; he 
has represented’ his country at European 
courts; more than once has he been an ex- 
ceedingly prominent and active candidate 
for the presidency of the black republic 
and now dwells at St. Thomas in exile be- 
cause of his political prominence and activ- 
ity. He was Secretary of State during the 
negotiations for the cession of the Mole St. 
Nicholas when Frederick Douglass was our 
m nister at Port-au-Prince and the dough- 
ty Admiral Gherardi had an American 
squadron in Haytian waters as an addition- 
al persuasion to the Haytians to yield to 
American demands. We are sufficiently 
familiar with the downfall of that attempt 
to secure Haytian territory, and also with 
the unstinted praise which even our Secre- 
tary Blaine was moved to bestow upon the 
brilliant black Secretary of State for his 
success in thwarting our designs. An ex- 
tract of the official correspondence touch- 
ing the cession of the Mole St. Nicholas M. 
Firmin fittingly appends to 
work. 

He is a man of wide and profound learn- 
ing and a writer of unquestioned standing. 
His ‘‘De 1’Egalite des Races Humaines’’ 
(of the Equality of the Human Races) pub- 
lished in Paris in 1885, in part in recogni- 


the present 


tion of his election to membership in the 
Society of Anthropology as well as a thor- 
oughly scientific vindication of the inherent 
equality of the blacks upon which its learn- 
ed author can well afford to rest his fame. 
Somewhere in his writings M. Firmin de- 
clares himself not to differ in color from 
the balackest Negro of the Soudan. His 
picture on the frontispiece of the present 
volume leaves no doubt of the truth of this 
proui declaration. 

That the ‘‘American Question’’ is a live 
one in the West Indies and among the 
States of South and Central America we 
need not the present work to assure us. 
The groups of extra-territorial questions 
growing out of the building and safeguard- 
ing of the Panama Canal, the expansion of 
the Monroe Decctrine into a duty on the 
part of the United States to police the 
American continent, the specific application 
of this new duty in the case of our fiscal 
protectorate over Santo Domingo, the res- 
olution of Senator Heyburn now pending 
in the Senate for the acquisition of Santo 
Domingo and Hayti, the announced per- 
sonal participation of our Secretary Root 
in the coming Pan-American Congress in 
$razil are indications of what the ‘‘Amer- 
can Question’’ means to the States South 
of us. With this ‘‘queston’’ as it concerns 
Hayti, M. Firmin has to deal. 


A large part of the present work is devo- 
ted tothe study of the political history of 
the United States, of which history M. Fir- 
min displays keen and intimate knowledge. 
With reference to this portion of the work 
he remarks in the preface : 

‘*The Haytians do not know the Americans well 
enough. This neglect tostudy the life, history 


and institutions of a great people with whom we 
have so many points of contact, material and mor- 
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M. FIRMIN 


cA Distinguished Haytian Political Writer 
al, constitutes a grave defect and adanger even 
which should be overcome and removed as soon 
as possible. For this purpose I have been pleased 
to unfold, perhaps at too great length, before the 
eyes and minds of my fellow citizens, this history 
in its broad sociological outlines. I do not wish 
to conceal it! Compelled by my choice of sucha 
plan to make known what is American by setting 
forth its origin ; at the same time I have also de- 
sired to show how a people renders itself worthy 
of liberty and equality by displaying constant en- 
ergy to conquer the one and the other under the 
reign of enlightened justice, seeing in such striv- 
ing the source of all social happiness and pro- 
gress.’’ 

What should prove of great interest to 
American readers is M. Firmin’s critical 
discussion of the political history of Hayti, 
including an account of the Haytian gov- 
ernments down to the close of the presiden- 
cy of Boisroud-Canol in 1879, with a dis- 
cussion of Haytian politics in general, out 
of which one may read the rise and devel- 
opment of Haytian nationality, the play 
of political forces in the black republic and 
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their enlightenment, the sway and over- 
throw of administrations, and above all the 
baneful and sinister domination of the color 
question in all things Haytian In a chap- 
ter on the needs and interests of Hayti, the 
author advocates some sane and salutary 
reforms in finance and administration, 
which, if taken to heart by his countrymen, 
should advance the unhappy island on the 
highway of progress. 

M. Firmir is an ardent admirer of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and in the warmth of his 
admiration is not surpassed by such eulo- 
gists as Riis, Leupp, or Dr. Shaw. His 
chapter on Theodore Roosevelt glows with 
copious extracts from the speeches, messa- 
ges and writings of our : trenuous president. 
At the close of a thoroughly Rooséveltian 
quotation from ‘‘The Strenuous Life,’’ 
wherein its author exhorts us all to face 
resolutely the difficulties of life, to wrestle 
with them and overcome them, M. Firmin 
observes : 

‘After having read all these thoughts, all these 
maxims, whose moral and philosophical elevation, 
as well as their happiness of expression denote 
such a powerful intellectual organization, we may 
draw a general impressiom of the personality of 
Mr. Roosevelt which would permit us to see in him 
only a man of meditation, always facing some 
ideal, some such person as Kant, Fichte, Stuart- 
Mill or Auguste Compte, leaving to other mortals 
the work of acting and realizing the facts and con- 
cepts of which they indicate the high political and 
moral importance or furnish the undisputed pre- 
scription. But how deceived weshould be! This 
degmatic philosopher is a man of action. He 
practices strenuousness, even better than he teach- 
es it.’’ 

We shall of course not be surprised to 
find this Negro statesman warmly praising 
the President for the Booker Washington 
dinner episode, for the ‘‘Square Deal’’ doc- 
ttine, and for his staunch declaration 
against closing the Door of Hope—and of 
opportunity to the aspiration of his colored 
fellow-citizens. Such doctrines and decla- 

rations make a very natural_and congenial 
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appeal to the admiration of Negroes the 
world over. 

Where the West Indian’s admiration 
travels fester than that of many of the Pres- 
ident’s fellow-citizens is in his warm com- 
mendation of Roosevelt’s large interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine and of the new 
duties devolving upon the United States in 
fulfillment of thisinterpretation. Fortified 
by Roosevelt’s repeated declarations and 
assurances that the United States desires 
none of the territory of its American neigh- 
bors and meditates no disturbances of their 
autonomies, but seeks only that these 
American governments be stable and order- 
ly, observing their just obligations, M. Fir- 
min warmly avows his complete adherence 
to the President’s policy. ‘‘In fact’’ he 
declares, ‘‘no one can deny that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, thus interpreted by Mr. 
Roosevelt, tends to take on a character of 
positive international law. One has only 
to observe the tacit adherence, but mani- 
fested more and more, which all the great 
European powers are giving to it. What 
must come out of it in the future? This 
question troubles monarchs as well as mere 
individuals whose happiness consists in 
their power to continue to work their sweet 
will with young, and as yet poorly organ- 
ized countries in which the fear of might 
overpowering right causes them to under- 
go such hurtful depressions in their na- 
tional development. But I can see for 
these feeble and poorly equipped countries, 
of which the majority of Central and 
Southern American countries are examples, 
only a tutelary guaranty, only a necessary 
counter-support. Having no longer that 


stupefying fear of losing their autonomy, 
which fear those high classed players with 
their letters-patent on our much-abused in- 
dependence employ as a specific scarecrow 
against the claims of justice and liberty ; 


these young peoples who lack neither in- 
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telligence nor moral energy, would strive 
to establish civilization among them, the 
rational aim of every national organization 
worthy of respect and sympathy. There- 
fore, I will repeat the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States: I believe in 
the Monroe Doctrine with all my soul.’’ 


Speaking elsewhere of the Roosevelt doc- 
trine of international police, he céntinues : 

“This doctrine of international police which 
seems to be a menace to the little republics, which 
is, however, a security as well asa warning, is thus 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own conception. It is a corollary 
required by the Monroe Doctrine, as he under- 
stands itand expands it. For my part, I must re- 
peat that I find nothing in it that I cannot approve 
of in my reason asin my patriotism. To protect 
the feeble against the violence of the strong with- 
out obliging the power to observe the laws of right 
and the rules of duty would be only injustice and 
immorality under the color of humanity.”’ 


The foregoing has prepared us to find 
Firmin in the last chapter of his work con- 
fidently affirming that Hayti has nothing 
to fear from Rooseveit and frankly urging 
his countrymen to enlist American aid_in 
developing their unmeasured natural re 
sources, believing that the advent of Roose- 
velt and his policy mean the dawn of a new 
life for the black republic. His enthusi- 
asm, however, does not prevent him from 
sounding this significant warning to Amer- 
ican imperialists : 

‘*Besides, what prudent and wise American states- 
men would desrie to undertake to seize by force 
the territory of Hayti, or any part of that territory, 
when he compares the benefits of such acquisition 
with the efforts and considerable outlay in human 
lives and in money which must be sacrificed and 
expended to bring such an enterprise to a success- 
fultermination? - - - - - - - - - That 
to preserve its independence Hayti is determined 
to fight to the last breath of its last citizen no one 
has any doubt. In that determination, calm and 
strong, firm and confident, we should seek our 
safety in case our republic be seriously menaced, 
and not ina sickly and unenlightened disquietude. 
It suffices that one knows to what lengths we would 
be ready to go for the preservation of our sacred 
patrimony of 1804 in order that he may look twice 
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before he disputes its possession with us. The 
history of the independence of Hayti, so atrocious, 
so bloody, but so full of lessons in its epic grandeur 
is still quite fresh in our memories, standing as a 
noble inspiration anda constant invitation to us 
a Te UE IN, os ci cisvescceucacscsvsntekecsen, siuae All 
our social plagues, all our individual selfishness 
would be neutralized and would disappear in a 
common emulation. The more unequal and des- 
perate the struggle, the more audacious in the face 
of peril would we become, recalling the strenuous 
verse of the poet of Mantua : 

Una salus victis, nullam separate salutem. 
“Driven to the last extremity of resistance, we 
would still keep up the fight, the old setting the 
example for the young, showing them how beau- 


TO PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 
By Waldo H. Dunn 


Dunbar, thy harp-strings now are silent all, 

And only sadness and a gloom remain, 

Which fill my heart with truest, deepest, pain, 

To know thou’rt gone. forever past recall ; 

And yet tis best that from the harsh world’s thrall 

Thou’rt past; Earth left, how much of Heav’n 
they gain, 


Who knew life’s sorrow and its hopes how vain ; 

God's glory now doth on thy vision fall! 

Thou sang’st the joys and pains, the hopes and 
fears 

Of all thy race’s hard and bitter past, 

With such a sweetness that thy songs will last, 

And brighten all the path of future years : 

I, of an alien race, am mov’d to tears, 

And on thy grave doall my garlands cast. 
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tiful it is to be buried beneath the ruins of one’s 
country rather than survive its ruins.’’ And fur- 
ther along: ‘‘The undertaking to impose upon us 
a protectorate would be nothing else than the cold 
and premeditated determination to exterminate us, 
The invader, after all the fhorrors of savage war- 
fare would have only tosit himself down upon 
some piled up ruins on the field of his sterile con- 
quest.’’ 


A host of competent observers, both Eu- 
ropean and American, who have visited 
Hayti, from Frederick Douglass to a recent 
correspondent of the London Times, have 


told the world the same story. 


“GENTLE SPRING.” 


By Jasper Tappan Phillips, Fisk University. 
The wintry days have passed away, 
Beneath the mild approach of Spring, 
The blithesome birds from leafy boughs 
Paeans of love and pleasure sing. 

The meadows are with verdure clad, 
While roses sweet and lilies fair 

From distant fields and shady glens 
Pour out their fragrance through the air. 
The cattle leave the gloomy stalls 

To browse upon the pasture green ; 
With eagerness the farmers plough 

And so their seed with jolly mein. 

Anon the earth will busy be; 

The insects, plants and everything 

Will from their sloth and sleep awake 
To hear the gladsome lays of Spring. 
’Tis Springtime in our happy land, 

The season that invites us all 

From school and home and irksome tasks 
To go and list to Nature’s call. 











A NEW SIGN OF PROGRESS 


Word comes that Prof. John Hope, A. 
M., of the Atlanta Baptist College, has 
been elected acting President of that Col- 
lege for the year 1906-7. This position 
has been held for many years with great 
acceptance by the Rev. George Sale, D. D. 
Dr. Sale has been elected by the Baptist 
Home Mission Board as General Superin- 
tendent of their educational work in the 
South. - Prof. Hope has been a professor 
in the Atlanta Baptist College for a num- 
ber of years, having been transferred from 
a professorship from the Roger Williams 
University in Nashville, Tenn. 


The Baptist denomination is noted for 
its conservatism, but soundness of faith in 
all matters appertaining to the welfare of 
the race. Its thoroughly evangelistic spirit 
and unquestioned orthodoxy upon all the 
great questions of the Bible and its marvel- 
lous power in getting at the masses and in 
setting all of its members to work, give it 
a standing among us unsurpassed by that 
of any other denomination. 

Hitherto it had not been thought oppor- 
tune to place a Negro at the head of one of 
its great schools. The appointment of 
Prof. Hope gives entire satisfaction to the 
race and the promise of new life in that 
great College. 


In the appointment of Negroes to the 
presidency of colleges and to other large 
positions of influence in the church and 
nation, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has led the way and is still far in the lead. 
Prof. Hope brings to his position culture, 
experience and conservatism. Atlanta now 
stands in the lead with Negro presidents, 
with Dr. Flipper at Morris Brown College, 
President Crogman at Clark University and 
President Hope at the Atlanta Baptist Col- 
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lege. The race takes heart again and re- 
news its hold upon the plow of life. We 
congratulate the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society upon giving recognition to 
a worthy man and we pray for Prof. Hope’s 
success. 


SENATORS BACON AND TILLMAN ; 
SOME NEW FRIENDS 

Fate is sometimes grim and tragical, and 
sometimes absurd and comical, but history 
is justified of her children, wise and other- 
wise. It is necessary to have the otherwise 
as a background to the wise. 

Senator Tillman and Senator Bacon ap- 
peared recently in a new role in the Senate. 
Senator Bacon lamented in a _ pathetic 
speech any agitation of the race question 
that would work detriment to the Negroes. 
He, whose whole life and latest political 
vamperings are against according to the 
sons and daughters of the men and women 
who tilled his farm and made it possible 
for him to become rich and who gave ut- 
terance to bitter speech against the Negro 
in the last campaign, now stands up and 
cries, ‘‘Don’t hurt the Negro.’’ Senator 
Tillman, whose tongue is a pitchfork dipped 
in the gall and heated by the flames of the 
place he speaks of so frequently and joy- 
fully, cries out that he is opposed to any 
discrimination against the Negroes. Think 
of it, Tillman and Bacon pleading for fair 
treatment to the Negro! Roosevelt is at 
last outclassed! Fate, thou art cruel to 
mock us in our fears, but thy light isa 
jack-o-lantern phantom. 


MATERIAL AND POLITICAL PRO- 
GRESS AND CULTURE 


The advocates of the largest education 
and development of the Negro race have 
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much reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the steady increase of sentiment 
among the race and of all sound thinkers 
as to the true content of educational pro- 
gress. From the first of the agitation, 
even to the unclear light of reconstruction 
days, this class of men plead for the edu- 
cation of brain, hand and heart, and they 
also faltered not in asserting that the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which cost the blood of 
their fathers on the farms and before the 
cannon, must be respected and that the Ne- 
gro hasaright to vote. This same class 
of men have not changed their note. A 
thoughtless people is a race of fools; a craft- 
less people is a race of heathen ; a ballot- 
less people is a race of serfs ; a conscience- 
less people isa race of devils. We have 
contended and do contend for a full educa- 
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tion, and education witha brush, witha 
pen, with a Bible and witha ballot. We 
want all, we surrender nothing. The re- 
cent advice ; ‘‘Stay out of politics,’’ ‘‘don’t 
contend for rights etc.’’ is the quintescence 
of ignorance and the deceptive song of the 
sirens of death. That advice, if followed, 
would chuck the wheels of progress and 
remand us to barbarism. 

The educators of the race, the men and 
women who study the philosophy of histo- 
ry and who understand the psychological 
process in the evolution of the mind and 
races, repudiate this foxy counsel by time- 


servers. ‘These educators are in the busi- 


ness of making a race and neither unpopu- 
larity, nor anything else shall change their 
course. We shall ‘‘fight it out on this line 


if it takes us all summer.’’ 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Session 9 The Alabama 
State Teachers Association 


By R. D. Hunt 


Mobile, Ala. April 11, 1905. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary session of the State 
Alabama Teachers’ Association was one of the lar- 
gest attended in its history and brought together a 
vast array of distinguished men and women from 
all sections to enjoy the hospitality of the historic 
city of Mobile and share the benefits of the meet- 
ing. 

At the opening session Wednesday 
spacious State street church was crowded to over- 
flowing with an appreciative and fashionable au- 


night the 


dience characteristic of this metropolitan city. 

Devotions by Rev. Dr. H. N. Newsome. 

Anthem—State Street choir. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Allen delivered a beautiful 
and classic address of welcome in behalf of private 
schools. 

Mr. C. F. Johnson, in well chosen words, ex- 
pressed a hearty and heartfelt welcome in behalf 
of the citizens. Hon. Mr. A. N. Johnson welcvined 
in behalf of the press. Response. Editor R. D. 
Huntin an eloquent address expressed the su- 


preme pleasure of the association for the cordial 
welcome and paid a glowing tribute to the hos. 
pitality, progress and prosperty of the historic city 
Prof. J. R. 
Winfield made an appropriate response and Prof. 


of Mobile, and her chivalrous people. 


U.S. Jones proved his readiness asa speaker by 
his prompt and witty response as a substitute, j 
The music by Broad Street Academy class was 
a special feature. 
Thursday morning the association 
the magnificent Metropolttan A. M. E 
Devotions by Rev. P. G. Goins. 


opened at 
. church, 


Miss Hattie Gibbs, of Mobile public schools, in- 
troduced a model class in The black- 
involved the late 
methods. Miss Gibbs handled her class skillfuly 
and evoked a likely discussion. 


numbers. 
board demonstration and work 


Fundamental 
Prof, S. 


mad 


Operations in Arithmetic, by 
R. W. Smith, of Selma University, who 
His 
treatise on ‘‘Saving the Equation’’ was very inter 
esting. 


some novel blackboard demonstrations. 
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The genial Prof, E. C. Silsby, secretary of Talla- 
dega college, infused new life in the subject by 
his witty discussion. 

Prof. J. R. E. Lee always proves himself at 
-home in treating fractions, common and decimal, 
and his pleasing manner awakened enthusiasm in 
‘the subject. 

An excellent paper on instrumental music was 
read by Miss Annie E. Jones, of Montgomery, 
who is the soul of music, and had she demonstrat- 
ed with instrument would have been enjoyed. 

Miss Marie F. Frazier opened discussion very 
cha: mingly. 

The afternoon was spent in a boat ride. 

Thursday night, devotions, Rev. A. N. McEwen. 

Relation of Parent and teacher was discussed by 
Miss Cornelia Bowen, Mrs. Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Mrs. R. T. Pollard. 

Address By Dr. R. D. Pollard, president Selma 
university. 

Dr. L. L. Burrell, of Selma, and Dr. R. T. Ken- 
nedy of, Tuskegee, brought fraternal greetings 
from the Medical Association. 

The annual address by President A. H. Parker 
rwas teeming with wholesome advice. 

Friday a.m. Devotions by Rev. S. Snell. 

Model class in reading was introduced by Miss 
Pauline Huggar, of Mobile public schools. 

Discussion opened by Miss Lela Pitts, Union- 
town. 

Marual Training, Mr. J. Franklin Smith, Mo- 
bile. 

Writing, Prof. W. B. Paterson, Montgomery. 

Disscussicn, Prof. A. H. Mitchell, Greenesboro, 
Ala. 

County school education was discussed by Prof. 
j.'R. Williams, N. Y. of general‘ edcation board. 
~~ Reports of Mobile county schools were read by 


Mrs. L. H. Cook and Miss F. A. Bryant. 

Friday Night. Devotions by Rev. J. W. Walk- 
er, D. D. 

Music by local talent. 

Address, Prof. W. B. Paterson, of Montgomery 
Normal school. 

Address, Pres. WV. R. A. Palmer, New Method- 
ist college, Mason City, Ala. 

The election of officers brought fortha spirited 
but friendly contest for the honors of 
president between Birmingham and Mobile which 
resulted in the election of Prof. W. A. Caldwell, 
of Mobile President; Miss Corne!ia Bowen, vice 
president; Prof. J. R. Savage secretary; Miss M. 
F, Terrell, Treasurer. , 

President-elect Prof. W. A. Caldwell has been 
long identified with the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He has risen through force of his own mer- 
it. Heisa graduate of the Emerson Normal In- 
stitute, one of the A. M.A. Schools. His name 
is indissolubly linked with the history of Mobile 
schools. Heisthe pioneer teacher, being the 
first Negro elected tothe Mobile city schools ata 
time when white teachers had charge of Negro 
schools and the success of his work demonstrated 
the wisdom of.employing Negro teachers for col- 
ored schools. Ever on the alert to better prepare 
himself, he spent two years after his graduation at 
falladega college, and one year at Meharry Medical 
college. The Broad Street Academy, which has 
trained all the colored teachers of Mobile, stands 
as a monument to his energy and perseverance. 

Modest end unassuming, but dignified with cul- 
tured mind, keen foresight and deep devotion to 
the cause of education, he brings to the associa- 
tion those exalted qualities that will lift it to the 
pinnacle of success. 
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Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE SECOND COMING 


Many different kinds of ‘‘sharks,’’ ‘‘fakirs,’’ or 
“grafters,’’ as they are variously named, found 
rich harvest among the 700 or 800 ignorant and 
superstitious colored people in the Pepper Row 
settlement. The patent-medicine man, with a 
mixture guaranteed to cure consumption, rheuma- 
tism, pneumonia, small-pox, chills and fever, chil- 
blains, and what not; the book-agent, with large 
red-covered books, which contained red, white 
and blue pictures, but which were otherwise worth- 
less; the Jew with a pack on his back, ready to 
furnish bed spreads, quilts, sheets, table cloths, 
rugs, and all manner of wearing apparel on the 
installment plan; the ‘‘Doctor,’’ with some kind 
of a lotion guaranteed to bleach the face and 
straighten the hair—all these and many other fa- 
kers could be found in Pepper Row any day 
during a bargain counter business. 

Nancy Anne an aged tho conspicuous resi- 
dent of Pepper Row stood out from the 
rest of her neighbors on account of the fact 
that for fakirs in general she seemed to have 
the utmost contempt. Nevertheless, in the course 
of time, it so happened that a certain faker turned 
up in Pepper Row whom even Nancy Annie was 
willing to give a second hearing. He announced 
himself as the Herald of Full Salvation and First 
Apostle of the Second Coming. He wore his hair 
long like Buffalo Bill, and invariably dressed in 
the style of the time of George Washington, in- 
cluding the knickerbockers, silk stockings, gay 
colors, and everything. He was heralded asa 
teacher of a new religion. Now, Nancy Annie 
was, to be sure, a very religious, if not a very 
Christlike individual; hence it may easily be guess- 
ed how she came to be in sympathy with the Apos- 
tle of the Second Coming. The Apostle held dai- 
ly meetings under a huge tent, and his colored 
disciples were called the ‘‘Enochs.’’ Daily for 
several weeks the Herald of Full Salvation and 
First Apostle of the Second Coming told his fol- 
lowers that the world would come speedily and 
suddenly to an end at midnight on a certain day. 
For weeks and weeks, he proclaimed this doetrine 
with such fervor and with such adroitness that it 


is possible that nine out of every ten colored peo- 
ple in Pepper Row, guided by superstitious fear 


and emotionalism, became his eager and frantic 
admirers and advocates, and, in accordance with 


the Apostle’s instructions, began seriously to pre- 
pare for ‘‘the great and terrible day of the Lord.” 
One week before the time appointed, two men, 
with a two-horse wagon load of ten wings, fanci- 
fully constructed and painted red and green, drove 
up in front of the Apostle’s tent. Nancy Annie 
was present on that particular afternoon, and, it 
must be confessed, up to that time she had been 
halting between two opinions. Under the spell of 
wild, religious fancy that had cousumed the Dwel- 
lers in Pepper Row, it is not to be wondered at 
that Nancy Annie was herself caught in the mael- 
strom of fearand fury. But when the Herald of 
Full Salvation and First Apostle of the Second 
Coming stood up behind his little pulpit and told 
the people that the wagon-load of wings had been 
sent from heaven, and commanded all his hearers 
to go at once and purchase them at $1.50 a pair, 
at the same time stating that there was barely 
enough to go around, and that those who did not 
have wings would not be able to fly to Heaven on 
Judgment Day, although the majority of the En- 
ochs rushed pell-mell to the wagon, thus enabling 
the confederates of the Apostle of the Second 
Coming to do a land-office business during the 
next fewhours, Nancy Annie rushed out of the 
tent, exclaiming,— 

“It’s a trick, people; it’s all a trick—I done seen 
thoo it! Dey’ll nevah git Nancy Annie’s money, 
an’ all o’ you folks dat’s buyin’ dem ten wings is 
fools. I wuz a fool mahse’f fo’ evah stoppin’ mah 
work to come an’ listen at dat low-down w’ite 
man preach!’’ 

But Nancy Annie was powerless to deter any 
large number of the Enochs from making prepa- 
tionsto meet the Lord. Onthe night appointed 
for the trumpet to sound, Nancy Annie went to 
bed as usual, but the majority of the Pepper Row 
people put on their wings, and got up on top of 
fences and houses, and some of them climbed up 
to the tops of tall trees, waiting in eager expecta- 
tion to hear Gabriel blow at 12 o’clock. In spite 
of their prayers, their weird and distracting groans, 
their primitive and heart-searching songs, the 
trumpet didn’t blow—of course not! 

Next morning the sun was up as usual, and the 


bitterly disappointed Enochs went to look for the 
Apostle of the Second Coming; but the Apostle 
and his assistants, with some twelve or fifteen hun- 


dred dollars tothe good, had been ‘‘caught up 
out of sight’’? 




































' A TALE OF WOE 


~W’en de thundah-stohm is ragin’, 
An’ a 1ootin’ up de trees, 

An’ de big black clouds is risin’--- 
Den it’s timeto hunt yo’r knees! 


Alluz looks ter me like Judgment, 
An’---I’m tell’ yo’ fo’ true--- 

I jes’ hides berneaf de bedstid, 
An’ I prays like forty-two! 


*Pears ter me hell’s done brook loose 
W’en de ragin! stohm I sees; 

An’ it seems de Lawd’s a-sayin’: 
‘*Eph’um! Time ter hunt yo’r knees!”’ 


Ef I’m kotch out fu’m de cabin, 
Den I goes down in de hole, 

Dat I dug behine de hen-house, 
An’ I prays fo’ mah po’ soul! 


So, I wants ter tell yo’ bruddahs, 
Ef it’s stohmy w’en I leaves, 
Don’t you fret ’bont Uncle Eph’um--- 
Deff’s gwine fine him on his knees! 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE 


She thought he was void of backbone, 
And betimes she would toss him about 
Like as a fisherman, smiling, 
Tosses a lusty trout. 


She thought that to rule him and nag him 
Superior strength she would show; 

And was pleased when her friends declared 
She was the boss of her beau. 


The man with no backbone was humble, 
And humored her every whim--- 

To all appearance not knowing 
What a fool she made of him. 


At last, on a fateful evening, 
He popped the question outright, 
And, instead of accepting, she answered, 
“T’ll tell you to-morrow night.” 


Alas! the poor girl was still thinking 
That no backbone her lover possessed; 
But, when he turned quickly and left her, 

A cold wave smote on her breast. 


She turned and she called to him sweetly, 
‘*I’ll be home to-morrow night, Si!’’ 
And, without a single look backward, 
He answered, ‘‘And so will I!”’ 


SWIFT-WINGED LOVE - 


Because you love me not, you say, 
We two must walk apart; 

But, though you may not know, Jerome, 
I’m ever where thou art. 


Love unreturned is love the same 
As when at first ’tis born 
And where’er you go, to you Jerome, 
I shall fly on the wings of the morn! 


There is no place you can hide 
But my love shall find the spot, 
For I love you stil] and will, Jerome, 
Although you love me notl 
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Peonage---VI. The Remedy 


FOURTH AND CONCLUDING PAPER 


By T.H. Malone 


There has been but little heard in the 
daily press here of late of outrages arising 
from this modern species of slavery. This 
fact isdue equally to two causes. The 
vigorous prosecutions against offenders in 
several of the Federal Courts in the South, 
notably in those tribunals presided over by 
such judges as Hon. Emory Speer, of Ma- 
con, Ga., and Hon. Thos. G. Jones, of Ala- 
bama, furnish one fruitful cause of the par- 
tial abolition of the system, while a strong 
public sentiment furnishes another. The 
two judges mentioned have shown a spirit 
of fearless determination to place punish- 
ment where it belongs when peonage cases 
have been up for trial before them. It mat- 
ters not how high socially or financially a 
defendant stood in the community or how 
humble and poor the peon was these two 
United States Judges have not hesitated to 
see that proper punishment was meted out 
whenever a jury had decided that a defend- 
ant was guilty. The effect of the bold 
stand taken by these two judges has been 
almost magical, resulting in the open re- 
nunciation of the practice by scores of men 
who formerly engaged init. When once 
it has been known that there was to be no 
temporizing on the part of the officials with 
the accused peon-holder and that prosecu- 
tions would not be hushed up in the office 
of the District Attorney or in the Grand 
Jury room there has been a steady decrease 
in the ranks of the followers of the perni- 
cious practice and the end of the prosecu- 
tions isnot yet in sight, if reports from the 
various District Attorneys’ offices in the 
infected localities be true. If Judge Jones 
in Alabama and Judge Speer in Georgia 
never make any other notable decisions 
their opinions handed down in the trial of 


this class of cases must of themselves bring 
to these eminent jurists a deserved degree of 
fame. Not all of the judges who have had 
peon cases brought before them for adjudi- 
cation have been as outspoken against the 
infamy as the two above named while one 
of them has gone to the extent, in a labor- 
ed opinion, to hold that the United States 
statutes prohibiting peonage have no refer- 
ence or bearing on the practice of holding 
persons to servitude in payment of a debt 
but that these statutes only refer to the sys- 
tem once ini vogue in New Mexico. In 
other words the dictum is to the purport 
that the statutes were not intended to and 
do not cover the ordinary transactions 
knowh in every day parlance as peonage. 
Sentiment, too, as has been intimated, is 
another powerful factor in reducing the 
number of peon-holders. So strong has it 
grown in certain quarters where the insti- 
tution formerly flourished that today it has 
been practically eradicated from those sec- 
tions. 

The propaganda, though carried on 
on quietly, has been none the less effective, 
and no peon-holder in those sections has 
the temerity to ply the nefarious business 
in the face of such determined public dis- 
approval. The light thrown on the con- 
tracts and agreements entered into between 
landlord and tenant, the helpless condition 
of the tenant when once in the grasp of the 
landlord, the working of free people under 
armed guards to liquidate a debt, and the 
whipping with the lash of men and women 
whose only offence is that they are in debt, 
have all served to focus public attention on 
the system with the consequent very gen- 
eral, public condemnation. And yet peon- 
age has a very stronghold in many parts of 
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the South today and will have until both 
the courts and[sentiment have gone deeper 
in the matter than they have at present, 
creditable as their work has been. There is 
no earthly reason for the existence of peon- 
age today. The prosperity of the South 
within the past few years has been unpre- 
cedented and especially has this been true 
of the farming interests. In the ordinary 
course of making crops, without any coer- 
cion whatever on the part of the landlord 
toward his help, returns have been ample 
and profits gratifying. There has been en- 
tire satisfaction on the part of both land- 
lord and tenant. The peon-holder, by rea- 
son of his failure to properly pay, feed or 
clothe his laborers and by the unusual la- 
bor required of them, may have reaped 
more in dollars than his honest neighbors 
who would have none’ of the iniquitous 
business, but he nevertheless, while gain- 
ing in dollars, has lost in the respect and 
confidence of those neighbors, which in the 
end proves a greater loss to him than can 
be compensated for by the blood mony he 
has received. 


There is no _ reason to believe 
that his hands would not stay with 
him as cheerfully without the five year con- 
tract as they would bound down under it 
or would not work just as hard provided 
they were given just treatment. The peon- 
holder has decided that the best way to deal 
with the Negro tenant is the hardest way. 
This is demonstrably an erroneous conclu- 
sion, for of all races the Negro race is lead 
most easily by kindness and cheerful en- 
couragement. It will be a brighter day for 
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the South when the blight of peonage which 
hangs over certain portions of it like a pall 
will be completely eradicated. 


Then Indeed will a _ stronger 
sense of trustfulness exist between em- 
ployer and employee and then too, will 
the black laborer show that he 
was as much to be trusted working for 
the peon-holder as a free man as under quasi 
slavery conditions. It is an end earnestly 
looked forward to by all people black and 
white alike who have the best interest of 
the South at heart, and who are mindful 
of the things that impede the entire sec- 
tion in its progress. These are the people 
who show no quarter to the peon-holder 
and it will be to their efforts coupled with 
that of the strong and firm hand of the law 
that the unrighteous system will fall in the 
whole South as it is now toppling in cer- 
tain sections. The courts are cunishing 
offenders with clock-like regularity when 
the evidence seems to warrant it, and pub- 
lic sentiment is slowly but surely crys- 
tallizing against the South’s modern sla- 
very. The peon-holder sees through it all 
that though his doom may be delayed it is 
nevertheless certain, and the day is not so 
farin the future when his brutal over- 
seer will make his last call in the gray- 
hours of the early dawn to the cabins for 
every man, woman and child to ‘‘hide out’’ 
and will draw his last whelp across the 
backs of his defenceless victim with his 
monstrous bull-whip. The courts of jus- 
tice and the great arbiter—public senti- 


ment—are working out a noble victory for 
the South. 
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Would Racial Immigration Be Most Beneficial 





To The American Negro 


By Clarence O. L. Garrett 


If I were to say the condition of the Ne- 
gro in America is better than it could be in 
some other country, there would be many 
todispute me. If I were to make the brave 
statement that the Negro should immigrate 
to the land from whence he came, the major- 
ity of you would pronounce me a fanatic, 
Did I possess the power of eloquence to paint 
as vivid a picture before you as could Book- 
er T. Washington himself, I could not por- 
tray for you too beautifully the future of 
the Negro in America. 

Surrounded as we are by enemies on 
every side, handicapped as a race by the 
stigma which the ban of slavery has left 
upon us ; our rights, social and moral and 
political all disregarded, I am told the Ne- 
gro can do naught else but rise, for as many 
have said,"oppression is the motive power 
of success, 

Often, oh howoften, have I regarded the 
Negro as some gigantic spring which, un- 
der the weight of oppression, has been 
crushed below the level of suffering human- 
ity, and which spring by the relaxation of 
weight caused by the civil war sprang forth 
into its wonted state of activity! And so 
strong has the race been in the glory of its 
strength that it has never been forced back 
to acomparative degree of servitude, though 
the weight has been increased many fold. 

Truly, the future of the Negro in 
America, as viewed from this standpoint, 
is most beautiful, and great are the heights 
to which he would attain if this were only 
true. But has the Negro thus cast off his 
burden? Has he really arisen to the 
heights to which this picture places him? 
Answer it fairly and impartially, and despite 
your unwillingness, you will be compelled 


to answer thatitis not true. True, the 
Negro has arisen from the degredation of 
slavery ; but can he look back upon that 
river of blood whose only banks are the 
bodies of heroes fallen in a fiercely-waged 
contest; can the Negro, I say, look back 
upon that river and say: ‘‘There flows un- 
tainted the blood of my brethren who have 
won a good ‘fight and who have died that I 
might live?’’ 

In answer, I may be referred to the far- 
famed Black Regiment, a gallant, great and 
glorious body of{men, I must admit; but 
a single regiment savors of the individual 
and I am speaking of arace. Canany man 
show me a spot in this land of ours and 
say here was a victory won bya Negroarmy 
led by Negro generals? Can any man 
point me to a successful military or nation- 
al campaign planned throughout by Negro 
officers? Lives there a man with so little 
foresight who would venture that in the 
next decade that we should have a Negro 
commanding officer of the Union forces. 
with no superior? Literally, there is none. 

That the Negro could make unlimited 
progress in other countries, not even the 
most sanguine can doubt. For though 
many express the belief that the black man 
cannot prosper in any other country than 
this, there is undeniable truth to the con- 
trary. The fact that Tanner, the colored 
artist, has won such wonderous success in 
Paris ; the numberless instances sighted us 
by Bishop Turner where the Negro has both 
fame and fortune ; the knowledge handed 
down to us by history and tradition proving 
beyond a reasonabie [doubt that the lordly 
Egyptians who were African in their fibre 
were the founders of that commercial spirit 
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which dominates the world today ; all this 
tends to show that the Negro can and has 
made a most brilliant success in other coun- 
tries, from the days of Noah even to the 
present time. 

Immigrate the Negro of today; cast him 
upon his own resources; allow him to ex- 
ercise and develop those resources unre- 
strained and the Negro of tomorrow will be 
the associate, if not the superior of any na- 
tion of the earth. 

Let us follow in our imagination the pro- 
gress of a party of American Negroes after 
their immigration to the mother clime. 
They land upon a shore uninhabited save 
by a number of ignorant savages and a few 
unscrupulous traders. The climate is a 
salubrious one. The gentle stir of the sea 
breeze as it wafts inland the smell of the 
salt sea water and rustles gently among the 
leaves ; the sweet song of birds as they skip 
from bough to bough, making the forest 
echo with the melody of their song; the 
brilliant hues of the surrounding vegeta- 
tion, and the odorous perfume of tropical 
flowers which permeate the air, all unite to 
present to the tourist, the botanist, the nat- 
uralist, a paradise sublime. But to these 
poor wanderers it ismo paradise Itisa 
place of refuge, a place of rest, yet such 
rest as shall require toil and privation. A 
rest requiring practice, perseverance and 
patience. Practice of economy, financial, 
social and physical. A perseverance that 
will surmount all obstacles and that will 
cause them to adhere to their project with 
bulldog tenacity. Such as will give ulti- 
mate success, though death itself betide. 
A patience that will await complete devel- 
opments. Not a patience that will allow 
the first budding of success to sweep away 


their mental equilibrium, but one that will 
be a paragon for the world in the future. 

There is no shelter here for these people 
except forthe bark that brought them. 





When the little supply of food stored away 
in her hull is exhausted there is no way of 
replenishing it save by their own ingenuity. 
Having been accustomed all the days of 
their existence to be led and directed by 
members of a so-called superior race, they 
are for the moment handicapped when they 
are left without one. But for the moment 
only. Then comes forward one who, al- 
though unknown in America, soon proves 
himself to be a leader of men, capable of 
coping with the most efficient. Under the 
direction of this leader a few huts of boughs 
and clay, are first built, to be rapidly re- 
placed by better, stronger and more attract- 
ive buildings. Thoroughfares are planned, 
divisions of land are staked out, a corps of 
officials are selected and soon a crude but 
thriving village stands where a few minutes 
before Nature unadorned reigned supreme. 

’Tis needless to follow them as they toil, 
but let us leave them for a score of years 
and return on avisit. We have learned 
many strange stories about these people 
whom we left some twenty years ago, re- 
garding them as little more than savages. 
Yes, we have learned that they are a great 
nation occupying not only the little village 
in which we left them, but all of the sur- 
rounding country of which the village is 
the capital. And now we shall test for our- 
selves the truth of these stories which have 
sounded to our ears as wondrous tales of 
fiction. 

As we cross the border line of this coun- 
try—for it is a great country, we perceive 
on either side of us well-regulated farms 
laden with the season’s produce—here and 
there we see an humble but well-kept cot- 
tage with an occasional flock of barnyard 
fowls strutting proudly about. Further on 
isa substantial country residence giving 
forth proof that its owner has been more 
successful as the world goes than his fel- 
low-man. While the rare exotic plants and 
flowers which require the utmost care and 
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RACIAL IMMIGRATION 


attention even ina tropical climate prove 
that the young mistress whom we see flit- 
ting about among them must be a person 
of culture and refinement to appreciate the 
delicate radiance of love which they shed 
about the home. 

And now as we approach the city and 
hear the hum and roar of machinery, the 
shriek of the locomotive, the puffing and 
hissing of some giant steamer as she is leav- 
ing the wharves laden with merchandise, 
the hustle and clatter accompanying all 
business centres, the harsh clang of the fire 
alarm in the distance, and the subdued toll- 
ing funeral bells near us, we are struck 
with the likeness of this African capital to 
some of our own great American cities. 
Threading our way through the streets, we 
are astonished, yes even appalled, by the 
grandeur and magnificence of their archi- 
tecture. We at,length arrive at the office 
of the city’s highest official, who shows us 
the record of the great people from the time 
of their immigration. He shows us their 
business enterprises, their schools, their 
colleges, their churches, their homes. He 
tells us that financially this nation stands 
second to none. He also tells us that in 
these later days it ranks as one of the 
world’s seven greatest powers. And this, 
yes all this, was accomplished by Negro 
brain and brawn. 

And now as Old Sol sinks slowly beneath 
yon western skies, and bathes in living glo- 
ry this African land of the free and home 
of the brave, as the dying sunlight glints 
and scintillates on the window of yon tow- 
ering structure rising above its fellows ; as 
it rests fora moment on the spire of the 
cathedral and as it is flashed back from the 
dome of the capitol, we are convinced that 
racial immigration was the Negro’s most 
beneficial step. 

To leave the opposite side of this ques- 
tion undiscussed would be an injustice to 
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the Negro, for it is possible for the Negro 
to establish for himself here in America a 
future more brilliant, aye a thousand times 
more brilliant, than the world’s greatest 
nation of today. We are told that the Ne- 
gro of America shall never be the social 
companion of the Anglo-Saxon. We are 
told that between the Negro and his fellow- 
man there exists an unsurmountable bar- 
rier. We admit that the iron heel of op- 
pression is grounding us into the dust of 
the earth. We know that the serpent of 
prejudice is in our midst. Yet I am hope- 
ful. Iam hopeful because of the progress 
th: Negro has made and is making in in- 
telligence and wealth. 

Take the matter of wealth. Since free- 
dom hundreds and thousands of our people 
have become property owners in the South. 
Today the American Negro is paying taxes 
upon millions of dollars worth of property, 
which, when you compare the thirty-nine 
years in which we have acquired it, to the 
centuries spent by the Anglo-Saxon in ac- 
cumulating his possessions, even the most 
pessimistic must admit that the comparison 
is most favorable. 

Was social equality the Negro’s highest 
ambition, his greatest desire would soon be 
satisfied, and the Negro of tomorrow would 
be but little better than the Negro of today. 
But social equality is not the height of the 
Negro’s ambition, it is a mere trifle, a bag- 
atelle as compared with the whale. That 
ambition that caused John Brown to rise up 
in his might at Harper’s Ferry and throw 
off the fetters of slavery for a crown of glo- 
ry; that ambition which led Frederick 
Douglass to become a leader of his race ; 
that ambition which caused Toussaint 
L’ Overture to attempt and succeed in forg- 
ing a thunderbolt out of that mixed and, 
as you say, despicable mass of Negroes ; 
that ambition which upheldjAntonio Maceo 
in his great struggle for Cuba Libre ; that 
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ambition which led William Pickens to win 
the Ten Eyck prize at Yale; that same am- 
bition shall spur the Negro on, causing him 
to surpass race after race, nation after na- 
tion, until, like the world’s greatest gener- 
al, he shall weep that there are no more na- 
tions to surpass. True the iron heel of op- 
pression is grinding down upon him, but 
like Israel of old, the more he is oppressed, 
the more he prospers. 

Iam hopeful for the Negro because I 
have faith in the ultimate triumph of right. 
Wrong and unjust treatment of the Negro 
may truimph for the moment, but in that 
very triumph is its death knell. Necessity 
is not only the mother of invention but the 
soul of progress, the genius of civilization. 
Necessity has reached forth her hand, and 
the Negro must obey her mandates. There 
is no alternative save total annihilation. 
The Negro is said to be poor, degraded, 
ignorant. He issurrounded on all sides by 
those who are inimical to him and his de- 
signs. It would seem to an observer that 
one so low could never hope to rise, but 
for ‘‘A’ that and for a’ that, a man’sa man 
for a’ that,’’ and itis not a man who will 
meekly bow his head and yield to circum- 
stances. Necessity, the mother of pro- 
gress, the soul and genius of civilization, 
bids him come, and he hastens in her di- 
rection. His limbs may tire, his feet may 
blister, his strength may ever fail, but he 
will not pause until round by round he shall 
have climbed the ladder she has placed be- 
fore him, at the top of which is emblazon- 
ed the word success. 

Yesterday the monarch of injustice and 
prejudice reigned supreme. Today the 
teign of justice and right has begun. Fear 
not the outcome; look ye upon the strength, 
not upon the weakness of the Negro. Ex- 
perience and strength are not gained by in- 
activity; it took the civil war to make 
Grant, and it will take opposition to make the 
Negro. 


THE VOICE OFTHE NEGRO 


Let some great towering strength of Ne- 
gro manhood point the youth to the star of 
redemption. Help to lift the men and wo- 
men of your race. Trust the Negro now 
and the future will take care of itself. 
When asked why Antipater was not clothed 
in purple, Alexander replied : ‘“These men 
wear purple on the outside, Antipater is 
royal within.’’ Soit is with the Negro. 
The Negro is not that animal of the brute 
creation which some picture him to be, but 
he is an intellectual human being endowed 
with reasoning powers and capable of re- 
specting those powers in others. 

The Negro of yesterday feared to even 
gaze upon the vintage of this world; the 
Negro of today reaches out his hand and 
plucks the best fruitage of the highest and 
grandest age of men. Even /iderty, yes 
true liberty a plant that grows luxuriantly 
only when watered with human blood and 
rooted in the hearts and affections of a free 
people, isis within the very grasp of the 
American Negro. 

And now as we recount the appreciation 
of the bravery shown by the American Ne- 
gro at San Juan hill, the liberal conces- 
sions of wondrous oratorical talent of Pick- 
ens at Yale, the universal acknowledge- 
ment of Booker T. Washington’s worth as 
a leader, and the renown given Clarence 
Matthews as an athlete at Harvard, we are 
left in the quandary, whether racial immi- 
gration would be most beneficial. But as 
by mutual instinct a hive of honeybees 
follows the common leader, as at all trying 
and critical moments does nature put forth 
one of her noblemen to take the lead, so 
has the Negro learned that in unity there 
is strength, and so in the near future will 


he put forth one of his own race who like 
a mariner guiding a tempost-tossed vessel, 
shall take hold of the helm of events and 
guide them past danger after danger, sur- 
mount obstacles after obstacles, until at 
length he shall guide them into a harbor 
of safety. 














OUR ADVERTISING SECTION. 





7 HE following pages are devoted wholly to 
the interests of our advertisers. Advertis- 


ing in these columns PAYS. 


@, R. W. Johnson of Chicago says: ‘‘My ad- 
vertisement has only appeared one time, 
and I have received replies from the follow, 
ing states: New Jersey, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, and Indian Ter- 
ritory.”’ 


@, Mr. Charles Ford of the Ozonized Ox Mar- 
row Company of Chicago says: ‘‘We have 
been advertising in your Journal for the 
last six months, and wish to tell you that 
we are having excellent results from it 
from all parts of the country. Your Mag- 
azine is a splendid periodical and we wish 
it continued success. 


@, Mr. L. C. Collins of the Metropolitan Mer- 
cantile and Realty Company, home office, 
New York City, says: ‘‘We are receiving 
numerous letters from all over the country 
in answer to our advertisement. We feel 
that it is the best medium for reaching all 
the people that is being published in this 
country.’’ 


@, These testimonials bespeak for themselves 
and we have many others of the same kind 
in the office. 


























WILLIS MURPHY. 4 Wa. OSCAR MURPHY. 
Willis Murphy & Son. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 


Groceries, Grain and General Merchandise. 
514 DECATUR ST. ATLANTA, GA. TELEPHONE 1818 


TO START A MAGAZINE 
of $1.00. Particulars Free, 


W. A. WALTER & C0., 35-37 Dean St., 


on a capital 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


66 99 A Magazine of Money Coin- 
ADOLOGY ing Propositions for Every- 
body. 
(Issued Monthly. ) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 3 months, 10c. 1! Year 25¢ 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 10c a Line. $1.20 an Inch. 


Want Ads One Cent a Word. 


WM. A. WALTER & CO. Publishers 
35 & 37 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE. KY. 























PICTURES 


Stop working for others. Be your own Boss. We 
are willing to help you. Are you not willing to 
help your own self? Let us start you on the road to 
success by selling our beautiful pictures. Send 10 
cents (silver) for sample (16x20) and terms to agents 


KNOX-HOWARD CO 
Box 509, Atlantic City, N.J. 











MILLINERY! 


Do you wish a beautiful new hat? 

Do you want your last year’s hat to be made 
over equal to new? 

Callon me. I guarantee all work. 


MDME. J. P. HAWKES, 


204 Clark Street, Atlanta, Ga. 








The Walker House 


19 and = WEST 135th St. 
ear Sth Ave. 
Handsomely vieuined Rooms for Permanent or 
Transient Guests. 
We cater to the travelling public. First-class service. 
Finely Appointed Restaurant. 
7 Meals Served at all Hours. 
MRS. HANNAH C. WALKER, Proprietress. 








WANT AGENTS TO SELL GREAT SPEECH 

IN PAMPHLET FORM. 

Tribute to Dr. Booker T. Washington. A stalwart de- 

fense of his work and his worth. The greatest tribute 

orga’ toanegro. By Atty. A. H. Roberts, of Chicago. 
pecial terms to Agents. Price 15 cts. 

etter Dr. M. A. Majors, 168 State ‘St, Chicago, DL 


Subscribe for The Voice of the Negro 
Only~ $1.00 per year. 





Mrs. IDA-WHITE DUNCAN 
19 Prescott St., Jersey City, N. J, 
HAIR WORKER 


Wigs, Braids, Bangs, Pompadour and Combings, 
made up inthe latest styles. Scalp Treatment, 
Shampooing, Hairdressing, Face Massage, Mani- 
curing. Colored People’s Combings bought. Mail 
orders promptly attended to, Branch Office, 268 
Bloomfield Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 











The Tuskegee Student roscin't rusecer net 





TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 





the Negro people of America. 





Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


{|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 

Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s ‘etter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE -f CARDUI 














THE 
Colored Teachers 


AGENCY 


Prompt Reliable Efficient 


It recommends teachers and graduates 
for every line of instruction in the public 
school system and higher institutions. Its 
orders come directly from superintendents, 
principals, presidents and boards. It op- 
erates throughout the South, Middle West 
and West. Circulars and blanks sent on 
request. Now is the time to register. 

C. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. 
Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 





Two Notable Features for July. 


‘*Boston’s Inheritance,’’ by Rev. Reverdy C 
Ransom, will be a notable and attractive paper on 
the greatest city of ideas in America—Boston. Mr. 
Ransom has given us a concise history of our lead- 
ing city of culture. Boston has been a positive 
moral force in the land, and everybody will benefit 
by reading this great paper. 

In the ‘‘ Fortieth Anniversary of Rust Univer- 
sity’? Mr. N. R. Clay has given us a vivid pen 
picture of the struggles of the Negro in upper 
Mississippi for intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. He pronounces the progress made by the 
Negro as ‘‘the marvel of the age.’’ Educators will 
read this article and take heart for the great work 
before them. 





A Matter of the Utmost Importance 


To those who suffer with diseases of the 
scalp. 


I have made a wonderful discov- 
ery of a tonic that I will guaran- 
tee to be a 


Complete Cure 


for all scalp diseases. It will 
clean the scalp and give new life 
and vigor to the hair, causing a 
full rich growth of soft and silky 
hair. Thousands of testimonials 
as to the merits of this wonderful 
new remedy. 


Write at ONCE concerning it to 


Mrs. Martha Nobles, 
24 M. Street - - Colton, Cal. 


When writing advertisers, please mention tnis Magazine. 








HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 534 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Furst-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms 
Headquarters 


Dining room service unsurpassed, 
Prices moder- 


for the clergy and business men. 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. ~ 





RESIDENCE 
273 Auburn Ave. 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 


50 1-2 N. Broad St. 3 < Atlanta, Ga 


Over Woodside’s Renting Agency. 


OFFICE HOURS 
8:30 a.m.to 12 m.; 1 to 5:30 p.m 








A. EK. EDWARDS 
HIGH GRADE HAIR GOODS 


STYLISH PS *ZEAROUES. CURLS 
AND SWITCH 


PERFECT WIGS roR. ‘LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN. 


Agent for Nelson’s Hair Dressing, which pro- 
motes the growth, removes dandruff and makes 
the hair Soft, Glossy and Luxurious. 

PRICE’BY MAIL, 30 CENTS. 
A. E. EDWARDS - Atlantic City, N. J. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 
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BARGAINS 


....$35.00 to $65.00 
Remingtons 25.00 to 55.00 
Smith Premiers.................. . 30.00 to 60.00 
Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs......from $18.00 up 


Olivers 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address “ Bargain Department.” 











+4158 Auburn Ave. 








CORNS, WARTS, BUNIONS AND MOLES 


Permanently and Safely removed, without pain or cutting 


with our peerless formulas; a boon to suffering humanity 


Price, 35 cents each. 


Order today for your lifetime benefit. 
Address: 


Ww. L. JOHNSON @ COMPANY 
Dept. 10, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Lady Agents 
Fine selling remedies of unusual merit. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Good pay. Write. 
DR. KESSMER REMEDY CO. 


521 West 9th St. - 


One sample free, 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes- 
timonials, etc., apply to 


* DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Mrs. Bessie Mays Mrs. Alberta Ogletree 


Mays Millinery Co. 


Store in the 
to other high 
attention to all 


The only colored Millinery 
city. Trims 
class milliners. 


Hats equal 
Polite 
We invite your patronage and guarantee 
satisfaction. 








Makes the Skin Clear 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER. 


Is an ideal face bleach ; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 
Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


$3 whitenan Street Atlanta, Ga. 






























































EN wong F 
ie Educational Instruction | | F RES 
ut z 
ting | ALL SERVICE RESUMED. 
| . 
Broadway | The SOUTHERN PACIFIC and 
NY : © S UNION PACIFIC 
Hair Dressing School | | 
. Lines reach nearly every State in the West, 
- f 1278 Broadway, near 33d St. with Steamship Lines to China, Japan, Hawaian 
2 Islands, Australia and India. 
Start Right! Start Now! a 
1erit. Round trip Homeseekers rates to Louisiana, 
Sees Best Instructors. Best | | Texas Oklahoma and Old Mexico, each first and 
; Methods. Best School. third Tuesday. 
| Through Pullman Tourist Cars three days 
). Positions Guaranteed. | | each week from Washington, D. C. to San Fran- 
y, Okla = cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile and New 
% Ladies, if you are earning less than $30 to Orleans and Southern Pacific “Sunset Route.” 
> $50 weekly, call on or write to the Broadway Cheap one-way Colonist Rates from all points 
Y « sanegpeae gS eye ng ost ay; oa | | to California and Northwest, from February 15, 
> rem- st : gest school in America. : : 3 
S° re. corporated under the laws of the State of until April 7, 1906. 
drop. New York. learn manicuring, hairdress- Requests for information cheerfully answered. 
to 60 ing, facial massage, scalp treatmeut, chi- 
cure ropody and dermatology. J. F. VAN RENSELAER, 
— —S———— General Agent. 124 Peachtree St. 
tes Correspondence Course. | | ATLANTA, GA. 
| 
SONS WRITE FOR BOOKLET. P. O. BEAN, T. P. A. 
ree 
5 Tr 4 bd . 
his group picture of President 
GA. Lincoln, Booker T. Washington 
| and Frederick Douglas, with side 
scenes made up in black and white; 
e size 24x28 inces; framed under a 
h glass, only 95 cents, prepaid. At 
I. the bottom of the picture there is 
e given the history of Tuskegee In- 
stitute; short sketches of Booker T. 
— Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
Frederick Douglas. This picture 
c framed is well worth twice the 
money. 
AGENTS WANTED.—Send 95 cts. 
for complete picture and and outfit, 
ng and begin work at once. Agents 
mY now making $8.00 to $10.00 per 
P day. Remember, it is an ornament 
for the best of homes. Circulars 
and terms free. 
Y Address 
Binder Frame Co. 
83 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 




















LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU 





WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS 'BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7% on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made onthe INSTALLMENT 
Plan. We have the best proposition on the market. 
Write for particulars. 


ADDRESS MAXWELL, 150 NASSAU ST., N.Y. CITY. ROOM 1885. 














ata TILE LORD’S PRAYER. BROWN’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
P OF SHORT-HAND. 


The Best, the Easiest, and Most Reliable. 

A system that can be learned during 

; = ——— ee increase your 

salary from to per cent. A thorough 

ins an ae kaa = knowledge of Short-hand makes the 


n the Benn Sitman System cf honography—Reporting E'yle. 


c “\ position sure and the one so skilled in 
=. 5 he great demand. You pay as you learn. 
ee Terms reasonble. Write for particulars. 


BROWN’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF SHORT-HAND. 
1006 Broadway Place. East St. Louls, !!! 





Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ‘‘Ozonized Ox Marrow,”’ 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, iyos. 

I used only one bottle of your po- I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
made and my hair has ore _ came out. I used three bottles of 
breaking. off and ee pm m- , om your pomade, and now my hair is 
proved. When I sta using this 4 : . nine inches long and very thick and 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was nice and straight. Most every one 
seven inches long and now it is ten a seeing how good your pomade did 
inches or more. ie my hair, they too are anxious for it. 

I beg to an, ee truly, ; é F My hair is an example to every one. 

INNIE FOASTER. Kime ha Yours respectfully, 
314 Southard St. Ooo oe Evia BYE. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. aa Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- EY : . I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and have found it to do more ‘ ; ‘ ¥} made and my hair is now perfectly 
than it is recommended to do. It (J Aw ‘ . straight, soft and black as silk. I 
stops the hair from falling out and ‘ VA aw t ‘ will not be without it. 
breaking off, and cleans the scalp and i ek RHODA EDWARDS 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 4 ; — 
glossy. Miss MAGGIE_REND. ; *, Paris, Mo., July 15, 1 
— ‘ ' Gentlemen: When I began usin 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. ‘ your pomade my head was so bald 
Gentlemen: Please send me two , was ashamed of myself, but now my 
pottles of your pomade. I think it is hair has omy three inches all over 
one of the best hair preparations ‘ é / my head and I have been using it 
made. Mrs. JOHN GRAF. SS ae only two months. IDA PRETER. 
I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only saf 
reparation known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn 
arsh, kinky or curly hair soft, pliable and easy tocomb, These resulte may be obtained from one treat- 

ment; 2104 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The useof FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED 
OX MAKKOW’”) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 
from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. 
Being elegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. In all that 
long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we have sold, 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Kemember that 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX go ae is put up only in 50c. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest.,on each package. Refuse all 
others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 50c. Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 5c. for 
one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles. or $2.50 for six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and 
—— charges to all points in U.S.A. When ordering send postal or express money.order,and mention 
this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 
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OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 


Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted everywhere, Charles Ford Least 
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AGENTS, LOOK HERE! $1.00 PER HOUR 


IS WHAT YOU MAKE HANDLING 
OUR HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


THE FRUIT JAR HOLDER AND OPENER. Best Seller Out. 


Holds hot jars and insures tight sealing when canning. No more spoiled fruit. 
Opens easily tightly-sealed jars. Never breaks jar or injures cover. 














The FRUIT 
The HANDS 
The JARS 

The PATIENCE 




















THE “ HOLDER” How IT 1s USED THE “OPENER” 


° 
The Squeeze-Ezie 
Mop. 
Scrubbing is a back-break- 
ing job. The hardest work 
is wringing the cloth. Hot 
water scalds and blisters the 
hands The old-fashioned 
mop slops around and dirties 
the wood-work. Our Mop 
overcomesall this. The frame 
holds the cloth square, wrings 
the cloth dryer than by hand 
and without effort. Keeps 
the hands out of the hot and 

dirty water. 


Ahousehold necessity; appeals 
to every woman. Wrings per- 
fectly dry. Easily demon- 
strated. Big Seller, Big 
Commissions. 

\ Write foragents’ terms 
on both articles. Only re- 
liable people wanted. 


THE SELWELL CO. *° “aniesésntn""" 


ATLANTA TERRITORY ASSIGNED FOR HOLDER. 

















The Newest Thing in the Publishing World 











L6 -~/2°¢ 
101 Prominent Colored People 
A group picture 20x28 inches, of One Hundred and One of the most Prominent 
Colored People. A picture that makes the heart of every race-lover beat faster. 
Workmanship and Material the Very Best.’ 
A BOOK OF THEIR HISTORIES GOES WITH IT 
IT IS WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL POSTPAID, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Agents Wanted.—Here is a chance for the hustler. The ‘people are 
sending in their dollars direct to us for the picture. Send 15 cents in stamps at once 
for Canvassing Outfit. Be first in your section, and make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. } 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 
920 Austell Building Atlanta, Ga. 





